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Borrowed 





()* MOTION ot Vice President Dr. David A. Hilton 
the A.F. of T. Editorial Advisory Committee vot 
ed to make this issue of the Teacher mag 
azine a union techniques issue, for the purpose of sup 


plying a better understanding of organizational pro 


{merican 


cedures 


Resultantly, some of the customary articles and de 
partments as well as many photos are omitted trom thi 
issue, in order to make room in the magazine's limited 
space for discussions of as many objectives and tech 
niques as possible 

President Carl |]. Megel, whose article, Merit Ratin 
Educationally Unsound, reprinted trom the Phi Delta 
Kappan, begins on Page 19, has kindly loaned the spac 
on this page to the editors lor this explanation 

1.f. of T. leaders and members will find a wealth ot 
understanding of teacher wellare techniques in the 
following pages—trom the article on Teachers and the 
Law by John Ligtenberg and Collective Bargaining fo 
Teachers by Robert G. Porter, through Problems of AJ 
of T. Locals by James L. Fitzpatrick as well as the other 


leatures 


QW, 


PN 


\ AJOR ESSENTIAI 

L issue because of lack of space include public rela 
tions and publicity, vital in every Local seeking public 
understanding, recognition and support. 

However, this important activity is covered in the 
down-to-earth manual, Publications and Publicity Tips, 
prepared by Marie L. Caylor, editor, and available to 
all Locals. It supplies simple procedures the A.f. of 7 
editor or publicity chairman may follow in ettectively 
supplying information to the press or for over the air 

The Tips are of How-to-Do-It content, including ex 
amples of press, radio and television presentations 
Copies are always in top demand at the conventions of 
the International Labor Press Association by editors ol 
other Internationals who report following the proced 
ures resultfully. Copies will be supplied by the Amer 
can Federation of Teachers on request 


. igs REAL WORK of most organizations ts done in 
or by committees. This is true of Congress, state 
legislatures, and other groups too numerous to mention 


technique omitted from the 


by 








age 


can Federation of 


the Editors 


Locals of the Ame) Teachers are no 


¢ xception 


\ dynamic and successful teachers’ union depends on 


active, intelligent, hard-working committees. Some? of 


the important committees usually maintained by a 


teachers’ Local and a brief explanation of their duties 


ire as tollows 
| The membership committee should develop a 
planned program for holding members and attracting 


The ol 1.f. of 7 


depends on an energetic membership committee, since 


new applicants SUCCESS any Local 


membership constitutes the lifeline of the organization 


salary finance committee 


a The 


salary proposals for union approval, studies the finan 


or develops the 


cial condition of the school district, and often negoti 


ites with the school board on these matters 


}) The working conditions, wellare, or grievance 
comunittee organizes sound grievance procedures and 


negotiates solutions to individual teacher problems 


1) The education committee advances proposals for 
improvement in curriculum, instructional equipment 
ind other professional activities 


y The legislation committee supports the national 


and state Federation's legislative programs by active 


implementation of the suggestions and also develops 


a local legislative program 


Lhe 


members informed of 


6) insurance and pension committee keeps 


1.F. of T. 


velops local insurance plans, and works to improve pen 


insurance benefits, de 


sion benefits for teachers 


The social committee plans the activities which 
members in 


i) 


enable to become acquainted so that 


creased cooperation and good fellowship may result 


The relations and publicity committee 
undertakes a program to make the needs and issues of 
teachers known and under 
as relerred to previously on this 


3) public 
the Local and its member 
stood by the public, 


page 


Many other standing and temporary committees may 

necessary. A well use committees con 
cerned with summer job placement, scholarships and 
fellowships, buying service, credit unions, inservice 
training, et cetera. A bulletin or publication to keep 
the membership informed is most essential. 


be union may 


Service on committees strengthens a member's pride 
in his union and offers him the opportunity to utilize 


his talents to create an effective union organization 
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Basis for N.Y. 
Settlement 
Agreed Upon 


\ BASIS for effective collective bar- 
l New York City’s 


teachers and the school board was con- 


gaining for 


sidered established in a report of a 
Mayor's Committee and a policy state 
from Ss hool 
Supt. John T. Theobald made publi: 


simultaneously. 


ment to the committee 


The committee, comprised of three 
of the city’s top labor leaders, was ap- 
pointed for fact finding by Mayor Wag 
ner following the one-day Nov. 7 strike 
called by the United Federation of 
Low al + A 
months investigating the city’s scram- 
bled 
T eac hers. 
Jan., 1961) 


Teachers, and spent two 


{meric an 
1960. 


= hool conditions f 


Nov. and Deec.. 


and 


Its report and Supt. Theobald’s poli- 
cy letter were approved by Local 2's 
delegate assembly. Agreements an 


nouns ed were 


1) The board will hold a bargaining 
hefore the end of the 
Se hool year under proc edures lo he rec- 


agent election 


ommended by a Commission of In 
quiry 


) 


2) Steps have been taken for equali 
ation of tncrements, as well as the 
establishment of a $5.000-$10.000 base 
salary 


3) Beginning 


é Feb :. 


were to receive Sstx days sich leave. 


substitutes 


1) Additional lunchroom aides are 
being secured to give teac hers a duty 
free lune h. 


>) A board-appointed committee was 
expec ted to rep wrt procedures jor dues 


check-off. 
1.F. of T. President Car! J. Megel 


spoke at the Local 2 assembly meeting 
urging the acceptance of the proposals 
Che blue ribbon fact-finding labor com 
mittee was comprised of the following: 

David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, chairman; Jacob Potofsky, pres- 
ident of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, and Harry Van Arsdale, pres- 
ident of the New York City Labor 


Council. 
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Executive Council 


Urges School Aid, 


Sets Three 


4 tae EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of the 


{merican Federation of Teachers 
in its midyear meeting in Chicago dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays acted for 
support in the new Congress 


Federal Aid for 


and planned Federation activities for 


s hool 
including Education 
the future. 

The council on recommendation of 
its education committee, chaired by 
Vice-President Mrs. Rebecca 


son, sent a telegram to then President- 


Simon- 


Elect Kennedy urging his support and 


enactment by the new Congress of 


Federal aid for 


well as for school construction. 


teachers salaries as 

New Orleans School Superintendent 
James Redmond was commended for 
his support of law and order, and the 
State Labor 


asked to appeal to the state's legisla- 


Louisiana Council was 


ture for immediate funds for teachers’ 
salaries in the Crescent City. 

It was voted that an appeal be made 
to Locals for contributions for the 
teachers, such gifts to be sent to the 
{merican Federation of Teachers, and 
that an advertisement be placed in 
New Orleans papers pointing out the 
perpetrated on the city’s 
the integration issue. 


injustices 
children by 
Ihe letter to Kennedy also said that 
teachers are looking to him to make 
democracy a_ reality in southern 
schools. regardless of the race or color 


of the children. 


‘ 


‘Shops 


The Executive Council voted to hold 
the Golden {nniversary Convention of 
the American Federation of Teachers 
in 1966 in Chicago where the A.F. of 
from the late 


lr. received its charter 


Samuel Gompers in 1916. 


— 1.F. OF T. sponsored 1961 

summer workshops on union 
techniques were authorized in as many 
universities, with vice-president A. 
James Heller of Minneapolis, as chair- 


man. They are: 


University of Calijornia, Berkeley, 
first week in August; John Hutchinson 
of the university to be the director. 


University of Wisconsin, School for 
Workers, Madison, either the week of 
June 28 or August 7, with James L. 
Fitzpatrick, executive director of the 
Wisconsin 


director. 


Federation of Teachers, as 


Connecticut, Storrs, 
date to be announced: \ F. of z= vice- 
president Miss Rose Claffey of Salem, 
Vass.. to be the director. 


On invitation of the Michigan Fed- 
Teachers, Detroit, Mich. 
was designated as the locale of the 
1962 convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, August 19 to 25, 
with the Statler-Hilton as the head- 
quarters hotel. 

The 1961 convention will be held 
Aug. 14 to 19, -in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. Philadelphia, as decided by 


the council a year ago. 


University ot 


eration of 








Chicago Teachers Protest-Walk 








V ESTIMATED 4,000 members of 
LX the Chicago Teachers Union, Lo- 
cal 1, led by John M. Fewkes, its presi- 
dent, protest - walked in 
Chicago and around the board of edu- 
cation building following failure of the 
board to grant an adequate pay in- 
crease. 
Local 1 had requested a $50 a month 
The board 


downtown 


across-the-board increase. 


approved a 50 cents a day raise for 

teachers with up to 15 years experience 

and $1.25 a day for the remainder. 
Also protested by the teachers were 


the board’s personnel policies which 


were called “confusing and authori- 
tarian.” as well as working conditions 


causing young teachers to choose jobs 
in the suburbs 
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e 
On Our Cover 


Teacher (standing) on our cover, most appropriately 
for this issue, is Jack Barbash, professor of labor educa 
tion, University of Wisconsin, and member of Workers 
Education Local 189, known to members attending the 
A.F. of T. summer workshops at the university as Mr 
Union Techniques 

Barbash, also prolessor of economics, is annually an 
instructor at the workshop where the cover photograph 
was snapped. His contributions to the American Teach 
ey magazine have included, Bargaining for Profession 
als and Public Employees, April, 1959, and Union 
Philosophy and the Professional, Dec., 1957, which latter 
was cited by the International Labor Press Association 

He is a former director of research and education, 
Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO; staft director 
for the United States Senate Subcommittee on Labor 
and Labor-Management Relations; research and educa 
tion director, Amalgamated Meat Cutters, and econ 
omist for the U.S. Department of Labor. 

His published books include, Labor Unions in Ae 
tion; Unions and Telephones; Unions, Universities in 
Workers Education; The Practice of Unionism, and 
Unions and Union Leadership, all by Harper and 


Brothers 


GOING TO MOVE? 


Notify us immediately, so that the American Teacher 


and American Teacher magazine will follow you. Send 
1) your full name, 2) old address, 3) new address, and 
4) name and number of your A.F. of T. Local to Amer 
ican Teacher publications, 28 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, 
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TEACHER 
WELFARE 


and the LAW 


TE ICHER in Minnesota took his 

class on a nature hike early one 
morning. He wore outdoor clothing. 
Upon his return he discovered that 
he had forgotten to take his street 
clothes and that he would have to spend 
the day in bermuda shorts. This and a 
few other minor incidents caused the 
board to notify him that his contract 
would not be renewed for the follow- 


ing reason: 


‘Your philosophy of education appears 
to be in conflict with standards accept- 
able to the school board and the people 
of this school district.” 


When the teacher demanded a hear- 
ing as provided by Minnesota st hool 
law, the board introduce 
evidence against him but merely placed 
a copy of its charges in the record. The 
circuit judge held that the board pro- 
an erroneous theory of 


refused to 


ceeded under 
the law in failing to produce evidence 
or testimony. Accordingly, the court 
held that the resolution terminating the 
contract of the teacher was a nullity 
oo THE U2 incident was in 

its early a Bremerton. 
W ash.. Monday morning class decided 
to send a telegram to President Eisen- 
hower, suggesting that he apologize to 
Khrushchev. A member of the class 
was designated to prepare the tele- 
eram. He was instructed to take the 
message back to the teacher before 
sending it. The class then adjourned 
and the teacher went to another assign- 
ment. 


stages, 


The student thought the matter over 
for a few minutes, and concluded that 
the President was in need of immedi- 
ate advice. He sent the telegram. Be- 
fore the teacher knew what had hap- 
pened the Bremerton papers had the 
story and in a couple of days the teach- 
er was suspended. 


At a long hearing, the dismissal of 





«General counsel, American Federation of 
Teachers 
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Legislation the Key 


to Professional Security 
and Stability 


BY JOHN LIGTENBERG* 





Mr. Ligtenberg 


the teacher was upheld by the county 
superintendent. 

The only hope for the vindication 
of these teachers lay in insistence upon 
their right to due process of law. In 
the Minnesota case the law required 
the board to give a teacher whose con- 
tract it wished to terminate a notice 
in writing and state its reasons for the 
proposed action. The teacher was then 
entitled to a “hearing” if demanded. 
1 pes ENACTMENT of teacher ten- 

ure legislation is the primary re- 
sponsibility of every teachers’ organi- 
zation. The devotion of the group to 
the welfare and professional standing 
of its members is measured by its ac- 
tivity in this one area. The strongest 
indication of administration domina- 
tion is that a teachers’ group is not 
interested in tenure, although, of 
course, Many non-union associations 
support it. Tenure does not exist where 


contract law 


whic h merely requires notification of 


there is a continuing 
non-retention on a certain day of the 
year. 

A good tenure law provides that 
after a teacher has been employed for 
a probationary period of not more 
than three years the employment of the 
teacher becomes permanent, subject 
only to dismissal for cause, resigna- 
tion, or attainment of retirement age. 
The law must provide that a teacher 
who is to be dismissed for charges is 
entitled to reasonable notice by receipt 
of a copy of the charges and an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing. Such a hearing 
must provide for a stenographic rec- 
ord, right to counsel, cross-examina- 
tion, subpoena of witnesses and appeal 
to the courts. 

There must be an 
there will real substantial 
ing where the hearing body is expected 
to act in a judicial or quasi judicial 
capacity and that it will act on the basis 
of evidence. This can only be assured if 


that 
hear- 


assurance 
be a 


review by the courts is possible. In 
some states successful experience has 
been had with the provision that the 
courts may hear the case anew without 
relying merely on the record made at 
the initial hearing. 
Where a tenure law 
existence, disabling amendments must 
be vigilantly opposed and strengthen- 
ing provisions introduced. The connec- 
tion between tenure and a teacher sal- 
ary schedule should be considered. It 
is well that there be legislation prevent- 
ing a board from manipulating a sal- 
ary schedule in such a way that tenure 
is weakened. There should be laws reg- 
ulating requirements for additional 
courses as a condition to advancement 
on the salary schedule. The matter of 
teacher tenure, salary schedules, and 
professional training may well be con- 
sidered as part of the same program. 


is already in 


V FEW STATES is there any legis- 
lation on collective bargaining. In 
some, it would be advisable that there 





be a law securing the right of teachers 
to join organizations of their own 
choosing and to have such organiza- 
tions represent them. There are few if 
any states that have adequate legisla- 
tion on these subjects. 

Chere are few state laws defining the 
amount of time that a teacher should 
be expected to be teaching in a class- 
room. The amount of extra-curricular 
activity is today left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of local boards. These ques- 
tions need study in the light of local 
conditions and upon occasion it will 
be advisable to introduce legislation. 

Every legislative committee should 
make a study of sick leave provisions. 
In most states the minimum require- 
ments need to be increased. There 
should be provisions for accumulation 
of unused days, and payment for the 
upon retirement. Some 

be considered for ab- 


days 
allowance may 
sence for personal business or family 


unused 


reasons, such as funerals, and special 
religious holidays. Maternity leaves 
and sabbatical leaves should be pro- 
tected. 

Without question it is part of the 
duty of the union legislative commit- 
tee to work for bills making possible 
the payment of adequate salaries. This 
means that school boards need to be 
given independent taxing powers at 
rates sufficient for the needs of a pro- 
fessional staff and to prov ide for build- 
ings, equipment and facilities com- 
mensurate with the financial ability of 
the community. Minimum salary bills 
should sometimes be a definite part 
of such legislation. 

In all areas there is 
for experienced teachers who under- 
stand the taxing process and are able 
to determine for themselves the finan- 
cial resources of the district. It should 
never be possible for a school board 
to keep the community or the teaching 
staff in the dark about potentialities 
for financial support for education. 


no substitute 


a 1S ALSO a need for experi- 

ence in the field of legislation. The 
process by which a bill becomes law 
should be understood.* The local 
teachers’ organizations should be able 
to command professional assistance in 
the drafting of bills on their legislative 
programs. They should enlist the sup- 
port and cooperation of other organi- 
zations interested in the advancement 
of education. 

There should be well-considered 
plans for acquainting members of the 
legislature with the needs of the 
schools and to enlist their support. 


*How to Pass a Bill. by Mr. Ligtenberg, 
published in the American Teacher maga- 
zine, Feb., 1955, as revised, Jan., 1961, in a 
reprint is available from the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 


6 


Regular meetings should be held 
with legislators to discuss these prob- 
lems both at home during recesses and 
at the state capitol during the sessions. 
\ legislative representative should be 
secured if possible. In any case, pro- 
vision must be made for attendance at 
committee hearings on important bills, 
and ways and means studied to keep 
bills moving on the legislative calen- 
dars. 

Members of the Federa- 
tion of Teachers have come to believe 
that their welfare is bound up primar- 
ily with job security or tenure and the 


{merican 


right to some form of union represen- 
tation or collective bargaining. The ul- 
timate test of tenure is whether it can 
be defended in a court of law. Legis- 
lation is needed in many states to make 
a beginning of real teacher tenure. 

The collective representation process 
presents an entirely different set of 
legal issues. Basic to this right is the 
right of teachers to join organizations 
of their While few 
school boards would today deny the 
right of teachers to join a union, there 
are many who would nullify that right. 
Coercion is used to force them into 
associations favored by the adminis 
tration. While this is frowned upon by 
the law the means employed are some- 
times rather subtle and difficult to 
describe concretely. 

\ popular method of squelching the 
union is to refuse to bargain with it. 
or in any way to recognize it. This has 


own choosing. 


not generally prevented the union from 
being a significant educational force 
in the community. 


V ARGUMENT teacher 
unions frequently that 
unions are useless if thev cannot strike. 


against 


’ . 
iit ard Is 





Minneapolis 
Wins New 
Pay Schedule 


7" {CHERS of Minneapolis, Minn., 

have a pay increase effective this 
calendar year, ranging from $100 at 
the Bachelors’ starting to $650 a year 
at the Doctor’s top, as the result of 
the recent voter approval of a 5-mill 
increase in the school tax levy. (Amer- 
ican Teacher, Jan., 1961.) 

Charles E. Boyer, executive secre- 
tary, reported that the Minneapolis 
Federation of Teachers, Local 59, also 





and that teachers should not join be- 
cause it is illegal for them to strike. 
It has been held a number of times by 
high courts that an injunction may be 
issued to stop a teachers’ strike. These 
same courts have uniformly held that 
teachers have the right to organize and 
that there is no reason why a board 
should not bargain with organized 
groups of teachers formed for that pur- 
pose. In many states it would be help 
ful to obtain enactment of laws clari- 
fying and implementing these rights. 

When these rights are achieved 
through legislation and, if necessary. 
defined and established through court 
action, teachers will be well on the way 
to securing for themselves those meas- 
ures that will contribute to their wel 
fare. They can then negotiate adequate 
better working conditions. 
provisions for their comfort, better 
teaching facilities, equipment 
and supplies, a just distribution of the 
work load, policies relating to extra 
curricular activities, sick leaves, and 
other types of leave, terminal pay, ade 
quate pensions, and professional recog 


salaries, 


tools. 


nition. 

They can take a stand on merit pay 
contribute measurably to a solution of 
the discipline problem, and define the 
St hool day. \ long list of school prob 
lems of which these are only the be 
ginning wait for solution for the day 
when teachers can lend their 
ence to the task. 

The classroom teachers’ opportunity 
to serve to the full extent of 
their inherent and acquired powers de- 
pends on the legal status they can de 
fend. Their own worth must be com 
bined with law to bring them to full 
recognition as holders of true profes 
sional standing. 


exper ! 


society 


PLILL ELE LELOLLLELELOLOLOLLLYLOLLLLLOLLLOLD DEORE LOLELELELODDOOLELS 


negotiated a new schedule 
effective Sept. l, 
about a 20 percent increase for most 
activities and an adjustment of in 
equities. 

The new Bachelors’ pay lane is 
$4,500 to $7,500 in 12 steps, an in- 
crease of $100 to $450. Masters now 
receive $5,100 to $8,250. up $100 to 
$600, in the same length of time. The 
Doctors’ lane is now $5.300 to $8,500 
in 12 steps, an increase of $100 to 
$650. 

Principals, central office employees 
and others also received substantial 
raises as well as did non-degree teach- 
ers. The improvements were attributed 
largely to the relative new Minne- 
apolis independent school board status 
which Local 59 helped fight through 
the legislature to remove the board 
from city council veto. 


extra pay 
next, representing 
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PROBLEMS 
of A.F. of T. Locals... 


Large and Small, 
Old and New 


BY JAMES L. FITZPATRICK* 


Bren LOCAL has problems. A 


teachers’ union has more problems 
than do other 
tions, because the union gives more 
service to its members, as well as to the 
teachers at large. 

The union also has a more compre- 
hensive and significant program. Be- 
cause of its program of action, its dy- 
namic and militant method of opera- 
tion, and its special responsibility to 
the classroom teacher, the union has 
activity is 


educational organiza- 


more problems, and _ its 

more demanding. 
The must 

duce: 


union continue to pro- 
must continue to give teachers 
recognizable services, or it may pass 
out of existence. In many instances, 
the Local came into existence because 
of the inadequacies of existing organi- 
zations or their failure to do enough 
for the teachers. Furthermore, teach- 
not drift into union member- 
ship; they do it by individual decision 

a choice which is not always easy 
to make. 

So. if a Local rests on its laurels too 
long or fails to do a satisfactory job 
for its members, the school system, or 
the profession, year after year, it may 
if things 
and 


ers do 


decline. Sometimes 
are easy and complacency 
lethargy set in, that may be more harm- 
ful to a Local than fighting for its ex- 
setbacks — in 


suffer a 


too 


istence oF 
achieving its objectives. 

The first problem of any Local 
is to have 


temporary 


large or small, new or old 
a fully functioning organization with 
capable and enthusiastic officers, fully- 
manned and active committees, and 
loyal and cooperative members. 

The second problem is to formulate 
and work for a well-defined program 
for the teachers and the schools. It may 
be a three, four, or five-point program 
formulated at the beginning of the 


year, or it may be rather informal, 





wzExecutive director of the Wisconsin Fed 
eration of Teachers, editor of the Wisconsin 
Teacher, and past vice-president of the 
American Federation of Teachers 
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Mr. Fitzpatrick 


accumulating as the 
or as the problems arise. 


year progresses 
It may include such perennial issues 
as salaries, fringe benefits, teachers’ 
rights, extra-curricular activities, griev- 
ances, and the school day, or it may 
emphasize unique or current 
problem, as the duty-free lunch period, 
the threat of the merit system, child 
guidance services, discipline, support 
of a bond issue, the dues checkoff, col- 
lective bargaining, or some other im- 
mediately pressing issue. It may in- 
clude some spec ial service of the Local. 
such as the Eyeglass Fund of the Chi- 
cago Teachers Union, Local 1]. or the 
scholarships offered by many Locals. 


some 


|’ {NY CASE, the Local should 
publicize its program among its own 
members, throughout the school system 
at large, and to the general public. To 
publicize and to produce will take a 
lot of work on the part of a lot of 


people. The third major preblem, then, 
is to have an adequate publicity pro- 
gram, and it should be three-fold: 


First, to inform the membership 
through some system of inter-communi- 
cation by means of regular news letters 
or bulletins, by 


through the stewards or building repre- 


spec ial notices, o1 


sentatives. 


Second, to inform other teachers and 
school officials, also by means of pub- 
lications as well as by personal contact, 
and by regular representation at school 
board meetings. The latter is very 
portant. 


im- 


Third, to inform the general publi: 
by means of photo- 
graphs of activities, the use of radio 


news releases. 
and television, and by constant contact 
with the P-T.A.’s, and 
other civic organizations, as well as 
the central labor council and individual 
unions. 


service ¢ lubs, 


T THIS POINT, \et us begin to 
£4 consider the problems of the large 
Local versus those of the small Local. 
They involve a number of things, 
among them being the problem of 
getting competent and dedicated offli- 
cers, term after term; the problem of 
membership drives and dues collec- 
tion; the role and the importance of 
building representatives, or stewards: 
the problem of inter-communication: 
and the problem of union meetings. 

So that all may understand what we 
mean by small Locals and large Locals. 
let us attempt some definition. Perhaps 
a majority of A.F. of T. Locals are in 
communities of less than 50,000 popu- 
lation. They will always be compara- 
tively small Lox« als, never goir g beyond 
a membership of a few hundred, per- 
haps never exc eeding 400, with the ma- 
jority much smaller than that. 

On the other hand, a few of our large 
city Locals number memberships in the 
thousands. In between these, there are 
Locals numbering 400 or 500 to 1.000. 
which are making the transition from 
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the small Local classification to the 
large. They have some special growing 
pains which we shall mention later. Let 
us first examine a few pertinent prob- 
lems of large and small Locals which 
have come to our attention. 


Ojficers: The problem of getting a 
succession of competent ollicers is, 
strange as it may seem, more acute in 
small Locals than in larger ones. Many 
Locals, perhaps too many, have a one- 
year term, and many officers will not 
stand for re-election. This may be car- 
rying democracy too far. It isn’t cer- 
tain that this situation could be im- 
proved greatly by biennial elections, 
but it might help. Many Locals have 
the two-year term for officers, as do 
state Federations, and the American 
Federation of Teachers itself. When a 
Local finds a faithful and efficient 
treasurer, he should be kept as long as 
he will accept the job. For him, the af- 
filiates to which he pays per capita will 
be thankful. A good president who ac- 
cepts an additional term or two will 
also be of great help to a union. 

In a small Local there is greater re- 
sponsibility for members to attend 
meetings regularly, and to hold office. 
Large Locals may be able to afford the 
luxury of a large number of inactive 
dues-paying members, and still have 
enough ofhicer material to function 
properly, but not so with small Locals. 
the problem is obvious. And it cannot 
be solved by having members just take 
turns being president, or forcing a re- 
luctant member to take the job, especi- 
ally if he or she does not have a real 
interest in the position or some defin- 
ite characteristics of leadership. 

In a sense, the two most important 
officers of a small Local are the presi- 
dent and the treasurer—the one to 
give overall leadership and direct the 
program of action, and the other to 
be a faithful steward of the funds. 

Last spring one Local we know 
elected a completely new slate of offi- 
cers. Strange to say, this Local seems 
to be doing all right this year. But to 
have a complete turnover in officers 
annually, or quite often, may be a prac- 
tice of doubtful value. In particular, 
people who accept the presidency ought 
to have some previous preparation for 
the job, as many Locals provide. 


ARGE LOCALS seem to be more 

4 prone to keep top officers on the 
job for a longer time, and to give pros- 
pective candidates for top positions 
some preparatory training through 
background experience on the execu- 
tive board. Many Locals have a policy, 
written or unwritten, of eventually pro- 
moting the vice-president to the presi- 
dency. Some keep the immediate past- 


president on the board for the next 
term in an advisory capacity. 


Membership: \t is rather astounding 
that many Locals do not have a mem- 
bership chairman or a membership 
committee. It may be that some that 
are smail and closely-knit can build up 
or keep up the membership without any 
organized membership machinery, but 
they would be in the small minority. 
lhe importance of a membership com- 
mittee 1s probably in direct proportion 
to the size of the Local. 

Since, as we pointed out earlier, 
teachers do not just drift into the un- 
ion, recruiting new members and hold- 
ing old ones is a problem in every 
union, but the problem is more compli- 
cated as unions become larger. It is 
important for many reasons—tor nego- 
tiating and bargaining particularly 
for every union to build up its numeri- 
cal strength to the highest possible 
point. Spokesmen for the Local can 
speak more clearly and more ettective- 
ly if they speak for more members. 
And Locals have to be well-organized 
to organize the unorganized. 


Dues Payment: Large Locals, and 
many others as well, have an advantage 
in having membership continuous and 
dues payment convenient. All Locals 
should strive to establish the idea o1 
continuous membership. ‘Ihen they 
should establish dues payment dates 
which will encourage and help estab- 
lish continuous membership. If your 
Local has the dues checkott, you have 
made it, for the dues checkofl prov ides 
the easiest, surest, and most regular 
method of dues collection. It also 
makes it more diflicult to terminate 
membership. No one just drops out by 
failure to pay dues. 

More and more Locals, both large 
and small, either have or are working 
for the dues checkoff. If a Local does 
not have the checkoff, then it ought 
to establish a dues payment schedule 
and a fiscal year which will encourage 
continuous membership. The end of 
the school year is not a good time to 
end the dues year. 

If any Locals are collecting dues 
monthly or quarterly, they ought to get 
away from that practice if they can, 
and establish either annual or semi- 
annual payments. Dues payment dates 
should be at times when teachers have 
money,—and that isn’t in September. 
The Milwaukee Teachers Union, Local 
252, has finally evolved the plan of 
dues collection semi-annually in No- 
vember and February, encouraging 
members to pay annually in November. 

The Minneapolis Federation of 
Teachers, Local 59, has the calendar 
year as the fiscal year, and dues are 
payable in full in January, with an op- 


tion of paying two-thirds in January 
and one third in September. Whether 
dues are to be collected by stewards 
or the Local is to establish some other 
method of payment is another problem. 
However, it should be apparent that 
large Locals have a much more dith- 
cuit problem in handling dues and pet 
capita than do small Locals. 

Stewards: Speaking at the recent 
convention of the Wisconsin State 
AFL-C1O, Robert W. Ozanne, director 
of the School for Workers, University 
of Wisconsin, pointed to the need for 
“an etlective, functioning steward sys- 
tem” in every union. What is true for 
trade and industrial unions is just as 
true for teachers’ unions. 

Ozanne further said that uninformed 
union members indicate a poor steward 
system. We also know that in schools 
where there are enthusiastic and ener- 
getic building representatives the union 
membership is high and the recruit- 
ment of new teachers is good. In 
schools where the union representative 
is uninformed and not too energetic, 
the membership is likely to lag. 

The duties of stewards, or building 
representatives, differ considerably 
among Locals. In some, they collect 
the dues as well as interpret the union 
to members and non-members. In othe: 
Locals, the dues are paid directly to the 
financial secretary or at the union of- 
fice. In any case, the dues checkofl 
would be a godsend. Then stewards 
could concentrate on other duties in 
their respective buildings. 

In extremely small Locals or those 
whose membership is concentrated in 
one building or one faculty, the build- 
ing representative may not be neces 
sary, but for all Locals having mem 
bers in several or many buildings, the 
steward is a key person. To a very 
great extent, the Local flourishes or 
lags depending upon the effectiveness 
of the stewards. 

Inter-Communication: President Car! 
J. Megel, Editor Marie L. Caylor, and 
ofhcers of the Union Teacher Press 
Association have been urging every 
Local to have some kind of regular 
publication to keep its members in- 
formed. 

Most larger Locals have some form 
of regular inter-communication, rang- 
ing from mimeographed bulletins to 
printed newspapers. Some small, close- 
knit Locals claim they do not need a 
newsletter or bvlletin, but all others 
definitely do. The problem is to find 
some member who has the talent, the 
time, and the interest to edit and pro- 
duce such a publication. 

It’s not too difficult to get out a 
mimeographed or rexographed news 
letter, and it doesn’t have to be done 
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Collective 


Bargaining 


for Teachers 


BY ROBERT G. PORTER* 


i 1{CHERS—as do other employees 
have the right to bargain col- 
lectively with their employers. School 
districts which do not take advantage 
of collective negotiation are refusing 
one of the most successful devices for 
settling problems available to them. 
Education cannot continue to suffer 
the jungle of which | sur- 
rounds and defeats the orderly 
tion to its problems. Collective bargain- 


( onfusion 
solu- 


ing provides an avenue for agreement 
on basic issues and benefits the admin 
istration as much as the teachers. 
Administrators who would perpetu 
ate the authoritarian atmosphere which 
pervades far too many school systems: 
employers who refuse to hear the rum- 
blings of discontent among their facul- 
ties, and school boards who refuse to 
institute the orderly procedure of col 
lective bargaining, should listen to Mr. 
David Lilienthal from 
vears of experience in dealing with the 
public employees of the 
Valley Authority. He 
teachers will agree) : 
“If half the energy spent in trying 
to prove that states, municipalities or 
Federal agencies cannot bargain col- 
lectively with their employees, were 
devoted to finding ways to meet the 
understandable desires of the employ- 
ees to exercise as large and direct a 
role as possible in the fixing of their 
working conditions, sound administra- 
effectively ad- 


who speaks 
Tennessee 


said (and most 


tion would be more 


vanced.” 


THAT IS COLLECTIVE BAR- 
GAINING ? Collective bargaining 

may be termed the negotiation between 
employer and employee representa- 
tives on the basis of equality of both 
groups. It recognizes an economic 
democracy where both of the 
table have a right in the final decision 
affecting salaries, working conditions, 
et cetera. George M. Harrison defined 
this type of negotiation in an article en- 


sides 


#Administradive aide, American Federation 
of Teachers, and leader in an election 
which named the East St. Louis Federation 
of Teachers, Local 1220, as bargaining 
agent for teachers in its jurisdiction 
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Mr. Porter 


Bar- 


titled “Procedures in Collective 
gaining.”* 

“Collective bargaining being a group 
instrument, individuals must come to- 
gether in groups to use it. That is all 
that happens when individuals organ- 
ize or form a union. They come to- 
gether in groups to assert their demo- 
cratic right to a voice in establishing 
the rules which will govern their own 
employer-employee relationship. This 
is all that it meant by the term col- 
lective bargaining.” 


The National Labor Relations Act 
outlines four basic principles of col- 
lective bargaining in private employ- 
ment. They are: 


|) A bargaining agent is selected 
(usually by secret ballot) by a major- 
ity of the employees in a bargaining 
unit. (Bargaining unit refers to the 
Teacher magazine, Oct 


aln the American 
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group of employees, clerks, carpenters. 
musicians, et. cetera, for whom the 
agent is to negotiate). 


2) The employers must arrange for 
a conference when requested by the 
bargaining agent and they must bar- 
gain exclusively with the agent chosen 
by the majority in the unit. 


3) The employer must negotiate on 
all particulars in the controversy sub- 
mitted but he is not required to agree 
on any of them. 


4) The terms agreed upon are writ- 
ten into a contract for an exact period 
of time. 


Collective bargaining in the public 
schools may not be exactly in the same 
form as that described by the National 
Labor Relations Act in private indus- 
try. It is foolish to pretend, however, 
that teachers do not have grievances 
or problems which need to be negoti- 
ated. Bargaining with as many of the 
rights granted to workers in private 
industry as possible should be extended 
to teachers. 


BARGAINING 


writers who object 


- COLLECTIVE 
LEGAL? Many 
to collective bargaining become con- 
fused and with union 
shops. strikes, closed shops and other 
terms. It is a fact that many 
Federation of Teacher Lo- 
cals now negotiate collectively with 
their employers. The legal right to col- 
lective hargaining exists for 
A.F. of T. Locals in the absence of spe- 
cific state statutes, just as it existed 
for organized labor in private indus- 
try before the N.L.R.A. was created. 
David Ziskind in his book, One Thou- 
sand Strikes of Government Employ- 
ees, said: 

“It (collective bargaining) has 
caused no shaking of the foundations 
of the state, no diminution of respect 
for law, no dictation by a minority 
group, no domination by self-interests. 
On the contrary, there has resulted a 
sense of responsibility for the employ- 
ment relationship, a real affirmation 
of the representative character of gov- 
ernment and a belief in the fairness 
and justice of the state.” 

Recent court decisions have 
tained the right of collective bargain- 
ing for public employees. In the case 
of our Butte, Mont. Teachers Union, 
Local 332, which has a collective bar- 
gaining agreement with its board, the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Mon- 
tana was that the union had a right to 
bargain collectively with the board of 
education but that any salary increases 
agreed upon must apply alike to all 
teachers. In another famous 


associate it 


union 
{merican 


these 


sus- 


tenure 





court case involving public employees: 
Chapin v. Board of Education of 
Peoria, Circuit Court of Illinois, No. 
21255, Dec. 9, 1939, the Peoria board 
of education had executed a collective 
bargaining agreement with an AFL 
Firemen and Oilers local. This agree- 
ment provided that all who worked for 
the board of education as janitors, fire- 
men, et. cetera, must be and remain 
members in good standing in the Fire- 
men and Oilers Union. In addition, 
the agreement made provisions cover- 
ing wages, hours, overtime and other 
pertinent matters. A taxpayer filed a 
complaint to restrain the board from 
entering into or carrying out the terms 
of the agreement. The court in over- 
ruling a motion to dismiss the com- 
plaint said, “Most of the provisions of 
the contract are clearly within the dis- 
cretionary power of the board of edu- 
cation”. 

Seemingly, the courts are in agree- 
ment that collective negotiations for 
public employees is legal so long as 
benefits extend to non-union workers. 
This has been especially typical of Lo- 
cals of the American Federation of 
Teachers in that they negotiate and 
win improvements in education which 
benefit all teachers as well as their 
own members. 

Joseph Mire in his article, Collective 
Bargaining in the Public Service, 
summarizes the legality of collective 
bargaining.* He states: 

“Every city or county has the right 
to conclude individual contracts to per- 
form its obligations. Public officials 
may contract the services of an entrepre- 
neur for a period of several years, set- 
tling both the price for material and 
the price for iabor. Or they may make 
individual contracts of employment 
running over a period of several years. 

“Why then should a city or county 
need specific constitutional authority 
for doing collectively—through bar- 
gaining with union representatives 
what it is unquestionably entitled to 
do in an individual contract of em- 
ployment? Whatever lies in the discre- 
tionary power of an administrator. 
whatever a city or county is empow- 
ered to do in an individual contract of 
employment, it is entitled to do in a 
collective agreement.** 

“Bargaining collectively does not 
constitute the exercise of additional 
powers not previously possessed by 
cities or counties. It binds the author- 
ity for the duration of the collective 
agreement no more and no less than 
any individual contract of employment 
would bind the authority if concluded 
for a certain period of time.” 

Wn the American Economic Review pro- 
ceedings, Vol. 36, No. 2, May, 1946 
**Opinions of the attorney gene ral, Wiscon 
sin, 1938, Vol. XVII, p. 32. 
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| OW SHOULD COLLECTIVE 

BARGAINING BEGIN? State 
Federations and each Local of the 
American Federation oj Teachers 
should work for the adoption of state 
statutes requiring boards to bargain 
with the recognized agents in the 
school district. Although collective 
bargaining in some form is now legal 
in every state, a state law to that effect 
would help clear the confusion which 
is sometimes purposely created around 
the issue. It would also eliminate the 
necessity of each Local proving the 
legality to the several board members 
when the Local initiates its collective 
bargaining program. 

Some states, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire and Rhode Is- 
land, have legislation which explicitly 
permits collective bargaining but does 
not require it. The Massachusetts law 
is in two parts. The first passed in 
Aug.. 1958. and confirms the first and 
14th amendment of the United States 
Constitution in that it explicity grants 
public emplovees the right to join la- 
bor organizations. The part 
passed in Sept.. 1958, over the opposi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Education 
Association permits collective bargain- 
ing with unions of all public employees 
except police officers. 

In the absence of state statute. col- 
lective negotiation can be _ initiated 
through changes in administrative pol- 
icy and procedure within the frame- 
work of existing law. School boards 
can issue statements as have a number 
of governors, mayors, and other ad- 
ministrative heads which initiate the 
policy of negotiating with labor un- 
ions. This type of administrative policy 
has been stated in New York, PennsyI- 
vania, Washington. Cincinnati, and a 
number of others. An example is the 
1958 executive statement by Gov. Al- 
bert Rosellini of Washington: 


sec¢ nd 


“The heads of state departments and 
agencies, or their designated represen- 
tatives shall hold conferences at appro- 
priate times with employee representa- 
tives on problems relating to conditions 
of employment and the continued im- 
provement of the public service. 

“Proposed new rules or modifica- 
tions of existing rules governing work- 
ing conditions should, wherever prac- 
ticable, be announced in advance and 
discussed in conference with employee 
representatives before they are estab- 
lished. 

“Employees are encouraged to con- 
tribute their experience and their ideas 
to the solution of problems in the pub- 
lic service and to acquire a feeling of 
identification with the objectives of 
their department or agency.” 

Teachers have at least one very im- 
portant advantage in negotiations with 





school boards that employees in private 
industry do not have with their em- 
ployers. Teachers can have some voice 
in the selection of their board of edu- 
cation. If working conditions are in- 
tolerable and grievances cannot be re- 
solved through cooperative negotia- 
tion, teachers can exercise their politi- 
cal right to secure the election of a 
better board by the community. This 
has been done successfully by many 
1.F. of T. Locals. In each case, this has 
resulted in more harmonious and pro- 
fessional administration-teacher _rela- 
tions. 


SOME PROCEDURES IN COLLEC- 
\) TIVE BARGAINING: Collective 
bargaining is not difficult. Those who 
have not had experience in this type 
of negotiating have an excellent chance 
of success. Improvement in this, as in 
other union activities, will come with 
practice. In order to improve one’s 
chances it would be helpful to review 
some basic principles of successful bar- 
gaining. One must keep in mind that 
conditions vary as do_ personalities 
from district to district and an indi- 
vidual procedure will develop in each 
area which best suits the needs of the 
particular situation. 

Teachers must choose a particular 
organization to represent them. They 
must band together, preferably in un- 
ions which have the most experience 
in collective bargaining, if they are to 
provide adequate solutions to their 
problems. Jack Barbash, University of 
Wisconsin professor, states:* 

“Only a union which is clearly a 
union can do the job. It must be a 
union which is custom-built to meet 
the special needs of its own constitu- 
ents, but there must be no self-indulg- 
ing illusion that the economic prob- 
lems of the professional can be dealt 
with in any way except through an 
economic organization and this means 
a union.” 

An orderly method of choosing the 
bargaining agent for teachers should 
he determined by the school district 
or even better by the state. In private 
industry, the N.L.R.B. supervises an 
election among the employees. There 
is no reason why some such procedure 
cannot apply to public employment. 
Indeed, the state of Minnesota pro- 
vides a method whereby the state labor 
conciliator supervises an election 
among the teachers by secret ballot to 
determine the organization they pre- 
fer to represent them. : 

The teachers should be completely 
free to choose the organization to rep- 


a 
«Union Philosophy and the Professional,” 
in the American Teacher magazine, Decem 
ber, 1957 
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SALARIES 
and FRINGE 


BENEFITS... Bread 


is Essential 


BY DR. GEORGE S. REUTER, JR.* 


\ TTHILE THE BIBLE teaches us that 
“man does not live by bread 
alone.” bread is essential in our world. 
Bread can have many meanings, but 
it is this article to include 
teachers’ salaries and fringe benefits. 
The American Federation of Teach- 
ers has a positive program that serves 
all the needs of teachers, and one phase 
includes the “bread and butter” issues. 
1.F. of T. President Carl J. Megel has 
said that “the American public school 
system faces no problem that cannot 
be solved nationally, in the states, or 
in the community, with public, admin- 
istration, and teacher cooperation.” At 
the present time “bread” is a critical 
terms of salaries and 


used in 


problem, in 
fringe benefits. 


The 1960 edition of the 
Survey of Teachers Salaries of the 
{merican Federation of Teachers re- 
veals that national averages of tea h- 
ers’ salaries are low. The beginning 
teacher with a Bachelors degree re- 
ceives an average of $4,109, and her 
ceiling is $6.029. The beginning aver- 
age for a Masters is $4,402. and her 
ceiling is $6,568. The beginning teach- 
masters 


Salaries 


er with a year beyond the 
averages $4,709, and the ceiling is 
$7.043. The beginner with a Doctorate 
receives on the average $4,931, and 
her ceiling is $7,519. 

There are 
should be considered in working to- 
ward the goal of adequate salaries. 
Some districts have achieved a few of 
these. and thus lead the nation, but all 
districts have fallen short of the goal. 


several pl inciples that 


1) Developing a Salary Schedule 
The Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search has expressed the idea as fol- 
lows: “Payment of teachers’ salaries 
according to a dependable schedule 
rather than on the basis of individual 
bargaining has long been recognized 
as important to the security and dig- 
nity of the teaching profession.” 


— 
«Research director, American Federation of 


Teachers 


February, 1961 








Dr. Reuter 


When Charles B. Dyke wrote The 
Economic Aspects of Teachers’ Salaries 
in 1899, he noted the practice of pay- 
ing many teachers according to fixed 
schedules. Willard S. Elsbree traced 
this development to recent years in his 
book, The American Teacher, in 1939. 
The fact has remained that many 
teachers still do not have this achieve- 
ment in which the A.F. of T. has pio- 
neered. 


2) Developing a Single Salary 
Schedule—When Edward S. Evenden 
recommended a single salary schedule 
for elementary and secondary teachers 
in 1919, he was unable to cite a single 
example. While progress has been 
made since, the A.F. of T. is still lead- 
ing the drive to achieve reality in all 
American districts. An example of this 
leadership was expressed at the 1958 
convention: 

“That the American Federation of 
Teachers reaffirm its policy set forth 


at the convention of 1956, that all sal 
aries be based on training and experi- 
. That the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers and its Locals engage 
in a vigorous campaign to educate the 
general public on the sound education- 
al principle underlying the single sal- 
iry schedule . . . That Locals existing 
in a situation where a single salary 
schedule for all teachers of equal train- 
ing and experience does not prevail, 


ence 


be urged to set in motion union pro- 
cedures to secure such a salary sched- 
ule.” 


3) Adhering to Equal Pay for Men 
and Women—When Hazel Davis wrote 
the article, Equal Pay for Men and 
Women Teachers in 1945 for the 
{merican School Board Journal. she 
noted the decline in the number of 
districts that paid men teachers more. 
There are still districts that violate this 
principle, and the answer is to pay 
teachers adequate salaries, and then 
the inequality will disappear. 

The A.F. of T. has provided the 
answer. First, in 1952: “Salaries should 
be based on the type of work done re- 
. . That the 
1.F. of T. promote legislation whick 
will guarantee equal pay for equal work 
in all occupations.” Then, finally, in 
1960: “That the American Federation 
of Teachers record itself as advocating 
a teachers’ salary scale with a mini- 
mum salary of $6,000, progressing in 
eight annual increments to at least 
$14.000. 


gardless of who does it 


1) Adhering to Extra Pay for Extra 
Duties—The 1946 doctoral disserta- 
tion of Harold H. Metcalf at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, entitled, 
Providing Appropriate Recognition tor 
High School Teachers Whose Assign- 
ments Necessarily Exceed the Normal 
Load of Other Teachers in the School, 
advocated that extra pay should come 
only after the equalization of teaching 
loads had failed. 

Teaching is a full-time job, but 
where extra time is spent, additional 
pay should be expected. In fact, teach- 





ers should enter these additional duties 

only on a voluntary basis where pay 

is agreed to in advance. 
The 1951 A.F. of T. 


stated: “Where it is impossible to make 


convention 


adjustments in the schedule for extra 
curricular activities without sacrifice of 
the formal educational program, ade- 
quate over-time compensation should 
be paid.” Our recent publication, Eval- 
uation of Personnel Practices in Se- 
lected American School Systems, re- 
veals the principle has not been 
achieved. 
_— BENEFITS: In our July 
edition of Current Fears of Teach- 
ers, we pointed out that airline em- 
ployees received 15.5 cents an hour 
increase in wages in 1959, while 
teachers received only 5.2 cents. 
rhirty-eight industries were studied, 
and teachers received the smallest wage 
increase of the group. 

The industries led teachers in the 
area of fringe benefits. Fringe benefits 
have been accepted by the industrial 
world, hence fringe benefits is an im- 
portant facet in public school educa- 
tion, 

There are several principles that 
should be considered in working to- 
ward the goal of adequate fringe bene- 
fits for teachers. Where necessary, laws 
should be passed to guarantee the fol- 


low ing: 


1) Sick Leave: The most common 
type of leave to be awarded to the 
teacher is sick leave. Illinois has one 
of the better statutes, and it provides 
a minimum of ten days sick leave per 
vear. The 1959 A.F. of T. convention 
recommended: “That the American 
Federation of Teachers . . . urge Locals 
to seek a sick leave of at least 15 days a 
vear, totally accumulative.” 


2) Personal Leave: This type of 
leave is among the newer ones recog- 
nized by a number of school districts. 
The American Federation of Teachers 
at its 1958 convention adopted the fol- 
lowing: “That teachers have a mini- 
mum of five days without loss of pay. 
not cumulative, for such matters. These 
five days are in addition to all other 
leaves, and should be accumulated in 
the teacher’s sick bank.” 

Where longer periods of time are 
needed. as in the right to seek public 
office. the A.F. of T. recommended in 
1958: “That appropriate steps be taken 
on the local, state and national levels 
to enact legislation to protect the 
rights of teachers to seek and to hold 
public office and to engage in other 
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political activities consonant with their 


rights and duties as Americans.” 


3) Military Leave: Since the United 
States has participated in major wars 
in this century, it is even more desir- 
able to make provisions for teachers 
to have military leave. Also, there is 
need to provide time to teachers for 
temporary active military duty for 
those who are in the active reserve 
units. At the present time, temporary 
active duty with pay is granted to gov- 
ernment employees for two weeks a 
year, and this is over and above vaca- 
tion periods with pay, hence teachers 
should receive the same consideration. 


4) Sabbatical Leave: This is one of 
the oldest types of leaves recognized 
in American education. It was accepted 
as a desirable principle first in higher 
education, but, with the passing of 
time, it has become a part of elemen- 
tary and secondary education as well. 
The 1958 A.F. of T. convention recom- 
mended: 

“That a teacher shall be eligible to 

take a sabbatical leave every seventh 
vear of service, if he wishes . . . A sab- 
batical leave may be taken for purposes 
of study, travel, or other reasons . 
A teacher should receive. during his 
sabbatical leave not less than full sal- 
ary for a half year and half salary for 
a full year . . . He shall retain those 
full pension benefits and salary rights 
to which he would have been entitled 
in regular employment . . . He should 
be guaranteed return to his regular 
position and place of employment un- 
less a change is made by mutual as- 
sent.” 


5) Maternity Leave: This type of 
leave should not jeopardize accumu- 
lated sick leave, tenure, and retirement 
status. Leave with pay should be 
granted to the teacher, and the teacher 
should be able to return to her former 
assignment. 


6) Sundry Leave: This should pro- 
vide full pay for the teacher to attend 
conferences and meetings, as well as 
observe religious holidays. 


7) Terminal Leave: The 1956 A.F. of 
T. convention recommended: “Sever- 
ance Pay should be based upon 5 days 
for each year of service in your present 
system upon retirement from the 
teaching profession, or unused portion 
of the sick leave whichever you think 
would be feasible to work out in your 
Local.” 


8. Insurance: The most common 
type of benefit is in health insurance. 
Massachusetts and New York have 
statutes that provide coverage for 


teachers and other public employees 
under health plans. The Massachusetts 
statute is permissive but increasing 
numbers of cities and towns are cover- 


ing public employees including teach- 
ers on a contributory basis. 

Twice in recent years, the A.F. of T. 
has expressed resolutions concerning 
insurance. First, in 1950: 

“That the American Federation of 
Teachers reiterate its support of the 
principles as embodied in the Truman- 
sponsored national health insurance 
proposal and urge the passage of a 
sound national health insurance law.” 
Again, in 1958: 

“That the A.F. of T. 
these insurances be purchased by the 
local school district on behalf of the 
teacher.” 


recommend 


The second type of insurance is lia- 
bility insurance. Teachers are becom- 
ing more and more liable for student 
accidents and the school districts 
should pay the liability insurance polli- 
cies for teachers, but until this is 
achieved, the A.F. of T. convention 
recommended in 1959: 

“That locals of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers support the posi- 
tion that boards of education should 
be held financially responsible for the 
safety of students while under the 
teacher’s jurisdiction . That locals 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers fully inform members of the laws 
governing student liability losses in 
their respective states . . . That Locals 
publicize the aspect of American Fed- 
eration of Teachers membership 
whereby all paid up members have the 
protection of an individual $25,000 
liability insurance policy.” 


CHIEVING THE GOALS: The best 
avenue to achieve the goals is 
through collective bargaining. The lo- 
cals of the A.F. of T. are the proper 
agents for the employee, or teacher. 

Finally, after the avenue has been 
developed, sufficient finances are es- 
sential to provide the adequate salaries 
and fringe benefits. Only additional 
Federal aid for teachers’ salaries and 
school construction is the answer. This 
is consistent with the 1960 major goals 
of the Presidential Commission for 
Education: 

“Within the next decade at least 
two-thirds of the youth in every state 
should complete 12 years of schooling 
and at least one-third enter college.” 

It is estimated that the total public 
and private outlays for education by 
1970 must be about $40 billion, which 
is about double this year’s figure. 


Bread is essential! 
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Better Working 
Conditions, 
Better Education 


TTHEN | COMMENT to a neighbor 


that teachers have problems of 
working conditions, it brings a snort 
of disbelief. He shares the public im- 
age of teaching which says that per 
haps the salary isn’t too good, but the 
ivory tower atmosphere and the short 
school year combine to make an idyllic 
retreat from the intensive world faced 
by other professional people. 

This is a preposterous picture, and 
the mere fact that teachers all over the 
country have functioning committees 
on professional problems or working 
conditions tells us that the ivory tower 
must be a little drafty and that the in 
tensity of daily responsibilities is as 
productive of uleers as a_ brokerage 
house ora law oflice. 

Part of this erroneous image stems 
from the belief that no public employ 
ment is very demanding and that pub 
lic officials are benign souls, who do 
not have to respond to competitive 
pressures. Anyone who holds this he 
lief would be well-advised not to bring 
it up among a group of teachers. In 
indignant terms, he will be told that 
education is under daily public scruti- 
ny and that administrators are under 
constant pressure to offer more educa- 
tional services without increasing the 
budget. 

Teachers are the one flexible re- 
source in a school, and administrators 
usually ask them to plug the gaps in 
the budget by accepting larger classes 
or some additional unpaid duty. Teach 
ers are pushovers for appeals of this 
sort, but there finally comes a time 
when these extra duties interfere with 
teaching, and the teacher is deprived 
of the satisfaction of doing a good job. 
The extra load then becomes an as- 
sault on the professional status and 
morale of the teacher. 


INANCIAL expedien y is not the 
only threat to the professional in- 
tegrity of the teacher. She also needs 
protection from administrative harass- 
ment. It is difficult to explain to a per- 
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son in another profession how few re- 
straints there are on an authoritarian 
official in education and how destruc- 
tive he can be to classroom learning. 
Even more dangerous, because he is 
much more common, is the adminis- 
trative Milquetoast. He lives in terror 
of those above him in the heirarchy, 
and he demoralizes a teaching staff 
with his vacillation and unexpected 
ferocity. 

In order to do a good job, teachers 
need protection from whimsical per- 
sonnel policies, unreasonable commun- 
ity pressures, unfavorable legislation 
and the sheer inertia of a school or- 
ganization which thinks of itself as a 
business, rather than as the core of a 
vital public service. 

There are two meanings for the word 
“bureaucracy.” One refers to the com- 
partmentalization of the functions of 
an organization, and the other refers 
to a rigid and routine kind of adminis- 
tration which becomes an end in itself. 
ihe second kind is growing in educa- 





tion, and it is not limited to large 
school systems. The bureaucrat can 
take root anywhere. He has thrived in 
business organizations, and one of the 
hest reasons for the development of la 
bor unions has been to protect people 
from this monster 

Teachers who have experienced de 
lays and evasions in their attempts to 
clarify a salary issue or reschedule a 
playground assignment, can testify that 
an impersonal union will open doors 
that the individual cannot. Unorgan 
ized teachers live in fear and have to 
accept the first evasion as a_ final 
answer. 


\ person in another field is likely 
to shrug this off by saying that all pro- 
fessions have their headaches and that 
teachers cannot expect to be different 
Teachers must continually point out 
that conditions which affect the way 
children learn are not trivial. Even the 
occasional taxpayer, who is more con 
cerned about money than education. 
should be helped to realize that poor 
classroom working conditions waste 
the teachers’ working day and squan- 
der the money spent on education. 

The morale status of a group of 
teachers is an index of the kind of edu- 
cation going on in that school. Teach- 
ers who are in a state of incipient re- 
volt or constant fear do a perfunctory 
teaching job, and they will not exhibit 
the acute perception necessary to nur- 
ture the first faint enthusiasm for 
grammar shown by an indifferent stu- 
dent. Staff morale determines whether 
parents and taxpayers get their money’s 
worth, and morale hinges on the work- 
ing conditions in the school. 


—- CONDITIONS in the 
Chicago schools are difficult. 
Classes are large, the community prob- 
lems are severe and the administrative 
hierarchy frequently appears to be un 
concerned. A school system with 18.- 
000 professional employees covering 
such diverse teaching specialties as 
upholstering in a vocational school, 
English for a H*Y*M*A*N K*A*P. 
L*A*N or mathematics in a college is 
constantly exposed to the deterioration 
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of the professional status of teachers 
and the quality of education. 

Teachers in vocational schools have 
been threatened with a_ shortened 
school day and the consequent loss of 
income. Teachers of special subjects 
may be asked to commute between 
several schools without adequate pro- 
vision for travel time or compensa- 
tion. Regular teachers are put on a 
lower salary scale for summer work, 
and college teachers have often been 
asked to teach extra classes at substi- 
tute salary. 

The Chicago Teachers Union Local 
] has an elected delegate in each 
school. One of his duties is to preside 
over a professional problems commit- 
tee. Discussions about lunch hours. 
hall duty or parking space are brought 
to the building principal by this com- 
mittee. 

If agreement cannot be reached at 
the local level, other resources of the 
union can be used. Many issues are too 
broad, too emotional or too vital to the 
entire organization to be processed at 
a local level. An increase in the pupil- 
teacher ratio, a personality conflict be- 
tween teachers and a principal or a 
change in the school year commands 
the attention of the entire organization. 

The Working Conditions Committee 
of the union is one of the most effec- 
tive in the entire organization. Com- 
mittee members are drawn from ele- 
mentary secondary 
technical schools and colleges. A vital 
issue can justify a special meeting of 
the committee and a special report to 
the House of Representatives of the 
union. 

This committee may do elaborate 
studies to substantiate the charge that 
annual chest x-rays for teachers are 
medically unsound or that there are 
too many interruptions in the average 
classroom. 

As much as possible, it tries to es- 
tablish broad policy which will im- 
prove working conditions rather than 
attempting to settle individual griev- 
ances as they arise. The reports of this 
committee will outline the problem and 
recommend action, but the decision of 
action rests with the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

There is no one kind of action ap- 
propriate in all instances. A common 
pattern is to have a committee of those 
especially concerned accompanied by 
some of the major officers of the union, 
at a conference with the particular 
school official involved and try to get 
a satisfactary agreement. 

This bas been found to be an effec- 
tive techpique, particularly if a written 
agenda is used to keep the discussion 
to the point. Because these committees 
have acquired a reputation for per- 


schools. schools. 
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sistence, and because they have the 
ability to stick to a point, school ofh- 
cials find it less and less profitable to 
stall or try to change the subject when 
the committee calls. 


HE UNION has also experimented 

with a professional problems com- 
mittee covering an entire area of edu- 
cation, such as the eight city colleges. 
This seems to fill the need for a group 
to deal with the problems of all col- 
leges, and it may settle issues of class 
hours or teacher transfers without in- 
volving the machinery of the working 
conditions committee or the entire 
union. 

Other effective techniques may in- 
volve the use of teacher petitions, ques- 
tionnaires and appeals to organizations 
such as P-T.A., civic bodies and our 
labor affiliates. Some problems of 
working conditions require legislation, 
and Illinois now has a mandatory duty- 
free lunch period for teachers. 

In extreme instances it is necessary 
to by-pass the administrative structure 
of the school system and appeal direct- 
ly to the members of the board of edu- 
cation. In Chicago, board members are 
appointed by the Mayor, from panels 
recommended by a citizen's advisory 
committee. Adverse publicity is the 
nightmare of most administrators, and 
it is a powerful force in the behalf of 
teachers. 

It is always a better tactic to em- 
phasize the effects of poor working 
conditions on classroom learning than 
to try to create sympathy for the down- 
trodden teacher. Withcut formal col- 
lective bargaining, the actions of a 
teachers’ union must be resourceful 





and persistent. Once teachers have a 
reputation for protesting every injus- 
tice, there will be fewer injustices to 
protest. 


A large proportion of the working 
conditions problems handled by the 
union would be eliminated, if the typi- 
cal administrator meant what he said 
about democracy in education. Admin- 
istrative secrecy about plans to change 
the school day, followed by a sudden 
decision to implement the policy. will 
result in far more grist for the working 
conditions committee than if the policy 
had been developed with the knowledge 
of the teachers and done with refer- 
ence to educational efficiency rather 
than administrative convenience. 


lp ABILITY of a teachers’ union 
to adjust problems of working 
conditions and professional status is a 
more severe test of its effectiveness as 
an organization than its ability to se- 
cure raises in salary. 

Salary is extremely important, but 
the issues are much easier to under- 
stand; and it is easier to get support 
for higher salaries, within the organi- 
zation and outside it. 

Problems of working conditions and 
professional status deal with intangi- 
bles. They usually only involve a few 
people at a time, and their solution 
requires a great deal of dogged and 
unrewarding work. Those who serve 
teachers in this area know that they 
are contributing as much to the whole- 
some development of children as the 
curriculum theorists, and that working 
conditions for teachers are learning 
conditions for children. 





Scranton Fights for Better Pay 





7. SCRANTON (Pa.) Federation 

of Teachers, Local 1147, created 
a stir in its city during board consid- 
eration of the 1961 school budget with 
a printed leaflet prepared under the 
direction of William Jordan, its pres- 
ident, while Robert Cavanaugh spoke 
for the union at three board meetings. 

Scranton until a few years ago had 
long lists of teachers’ applicants from 
its two local colleges. Once a very pros- 
perous city, the drop in hard coal min- 
ing has made it another Pennsylvania 
depressed area. 

When teachers’ salaries did not rise 
above the statewide mandated mini- 
mum, superintendents in North Jersey 
and southeastern Pennsylvania began 
extensive recruiting drives in that sec- 
tion. Teachers began to leave Scranton 
and few new graduates applied. 

The school directors had pledged 


early in the fall no increase in taxes, 
not anticipating so much publicity on 
personnel shortages or so much dis 
content among its staff. What state aid 
would be forthcoming in the second 
half of 1961 was uncertain, depending 
on the new legislature. 


HE SCHOOL BOARD went 
through with its plan to raise be- 
ginning salaries by $400 to $4,000. 
but in September instead of January. 
It made a concession to its present 
employees by opening the door to a 
new salary schedule before school 
opens in the fall. Local 1147 had 
asked for maximums of $6,200 for a 
BA and $6,600 for an MA; also, cred- 
it for experience to counteract indi- 
vidual bargaining. The sehool direc- 
tors also agreed to advertise for bids 
on hospitalization insurance. 
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IMPORTANCE 
of GRIEVANCE 
PROCEDURES... for Teachers 


By Robert K. Hasegawa* 
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O TEACHERS problems? 

Sure you do; so how do you rec- 
ognize and solve problems arising out 
of your employment as differentiated 
from personal problems? 

The recognition of and solution to 
job connected problems—called griev- 
ances and complaints—are just as im- 
portant to the butcher, baker and can- 
dlestick maker as to the teacher, the 
preacher and yes, even to the labor 
union representative. 

The reasons are obvious for who can 
deny that unsettled grievances unsettle 
the grievant and consequently ad- 
versely affects the quality of his work. 

The United States Government, the 
biggest employer of them all, recog- 
nizes the necessity for the just and 
prompt settlement of grievances and 
complaints, so much so, that definite 
grievance procedures have been writ- 
ten into the regulations of all activities 
employing civilians. 


7 THEN, is a grievance? Mr 
Webster defines grievance as suf- 
fering, or its infliction; a cause of 
uneasiness and complaint; a wrong: 
an injustice. We in labor unions addi- 
tionally define a being 
any unfair treatment of workers; or 
any violation of contract, company 
practices or state or Federal laws. In 
order to facilitate the recognition of 
grievances, we have trained our shop 
stewards, who are representatives of 
the union who themselves are em- 
ployees, to ask themselves three ques- 
tions whenever a problem is called to 
their attention. The questions are: 
Has the contract or any law been 
violated? Has the company or man- 
agement acted unfairly? Has _ the 
worker’s health or safety been jeopard- 
ized? An affirmative answer to any of 
these questions constitutes a grievance. 
Now that we have recognized a 
vrievance, what then? We begin to 
process the grievance to its ultimate 
In order to do this, we 


have 


grievance as 


conclusion. 
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must understand the grievance pro- 
the established manner in 
which grievances are heard and set- 
tled. 


cedures 


GOOD grievance procedure pro- 
£% vides the machinery for the fair 
and prompt settlement of grievances. 
It is brief, but total in concept. What 
do we mean by fair? By prompt? In 
order to be fair, the procedures should 
provide the following at the very least: 

\ policy statement of the depart- 
ment indicating that management does 
recognize that conditions leading to 
erievances and complaints will arise; 
that management expects and desires 
that grievances and complaints be 
brought to light; that the filing of a 
grievance should not and does not cast 
any reflection upon the complainant 
nor the person against whom such is 
directed; that management guarantees 
that no adverse actions will be taken 
against the grievant for filing such 





the assur- 
ance to any and all witnesses who may 
be called upon to testify in behalf of 
the grievant. 


erievance, and gives same 


The grievant shvuld also be. assured 
of a fair hearing at which time he may 
be represented by counsel of his choice 
and have the right to call upon as 
many witnesses as are reasonable to 
present his case. 

He should be of and in- 
formed of his appeal rights; verbatim 
record of the proceedings be taken and 
a copy furnished him; and he should 
be assured of receiving written deci- 
sions in all cases where the grievance 
submitted was submitted in writing. 

What do we mean by prompt? It 
must be borne in mind that justice 
delayed is justice denied. Therefore. 
to assure the prompt adjudication of 
grievances, the procedures should pro- 
vide the following: 


assured 


1) Definite steps in the proceedings. 
preferably not to exceed four definable 
stages. For example, the first stage to 
the Principal; the second to the Super- 
intendent: the third to the Board of 
Education: and (in Hawaii) the 
fourth to the Governor of the State. 
his is just an example and not a sug- 
gested outline. 


2) There should be time limits 
within which a grievance should be 
filed: within which a hearing should 
be held: within which a decision 
should be rendered: within which an 
appeal must be filed. 


If an employee fails to file a griev- 
ance within a specified time after the 
occurrence of an event which he feels 
aggrieved about, and providing that 
the time limit is reasonable, then the 
employee in effect does not have a 
grievance—or having one, desires not 
to prosecute it to its conclusion. It is 
not cricket for someone to file a griev- 
ance citing events he is complaining 
about in June which occurred in Janu- 
ary. 


pr eehage ed who must make de- 
~” cisions after hearing all of the 
facts in the case and upon terminating 
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the hearing, should not be allowed 
more than five days in which to render 
the decision. This is to prevent pro- 
crastination. The procedures should 
be so constructed that a grievance 
which goes through the entire proceed- 
ings before being resolved should not 
take longer than a month, except in 
most unusual cases. 

Then, too, in order to further en- 
hance promptness in processing griev- 
ances, the procedures should be flex- 
ible enough to provide that in certain 
cases, some of the stages may be by- 
passed and the grievance be taken up 
at a higher level of supervision for 
adjudication. 

For example, a teacher who finds 
himself aggrieved because of an act of 
the principal, after discussing this case 
with him and still being aggrieved, 
should not then be required to submit 
his written grievance to the very same 
principal for a hearing. He ought to 
be permitted to take the grievance up 
to a higher level of supervision for 
further adjudication. 

Now as to the contents of the griev- 
ance procedures of various agencies 
of the state and Federal governments, 
it is my opinion that the Department 
of the Navy has, for civilian em- 
ployees, by far the best of them all. 
The quality of its contents with its pro- 
nounced emphases on being fair and 
prompt, can be readily gauged from 
the policy statement of the Navy De- 
partment. Let me quote therefrom: 


“In any organization it may be ex- 
pected that conditions conducive to 
employee dissatisfaction and _resent- 
ment will arise. Unless employees are 
given an opportunity to seek redress, 
their attitudes and consequently their 
work will eventually be affected. 

“The Department of the Navy recog- 
nizes and endorses the importance of 
bringing to light and adjusting griev- 
ances promptly. It is good manage- 
ment practice and sound personnel pol- 
icy to maintain and use effective ad- 
ministrative procedure for this pur- 
pose. 

“The benefits to be derived from this 
procedure are in direct proportion to 
the skill, understanding, fairness and 
good judgment demonstrated by all 
levels of supervision in using this im- 
portant tool of management. 

“Because grievances and misunder- 
standings will inevitably arise in al- 
most all working situations, it follows 
that the initiation of a grievance in 
good faith by an employee should not 
cast any reflection on his standing with 
his supervisors or on his loyalty and 
desirability to the organization. 

“On the other hand, the initiation 
of a grievance should not be consid- 
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ered as a reflection on the employee's 
supervisor or on the general manage- 
ment of the activity. It is the policy 
of the Department of the Navy to treat 
all employees fairly and to insure that 
employees will be unimpeded and as- 
sured freedom from restraint, inter- 
ference, coercion, discrimination, or 
reprisal action in initiating grievances 
in accordance with the procedure es- 
tablished by this instruction. 

“This policy is also extended to em- 
ployees of the activity who appear as 
witness for the employee engaged in 
the grievance proceedings. Discrimi- 
natory or reprisal action on the part 
of the supervisors as the result of an 
appeal submitted in accordance with 
this procedure shall be considered a 
disciplinary offense.” 


- SUMMARIZING, we feel we must 
remember that the powers in the 
Navy department did not give their 
employees the beneficial regulations 
which elevated the dignity of the work- 
ing man on a platter. These were won 
by the working man himself, together 
and in consonance with others who 
had the same desire to elevate them- 
selves. They banded together and made 
their desires known through the re- 
sulting entity—a fraternal organiza- 
tion—a labor union. 


STEPS 


BY ROBERT G. PORTER* 
NE OF THE IMPORTANT reasons 


teachers as well as other employ- 
ees band together in unions is to ob- 
tain the strength of the group in 
championing the rights of the indi- 
vidual. 

Many A.F. of T. Locals have be- 
come skilled in solving these individ- 
ual problems and have corresponding- 
ly grown in strength, prestige, and 
ability to be even more successful in 
the future. This professional service 
must be well-organized and the pro- 
cedures for handling grievances should 
be well-planned to assure the best pos- 
sible conditions for success. 

A suggestion for proper organiza- 
tion compiled from the experience of 
various A.F. of T. Locals follows; of 
course, it must be revised to meet the 
particular needs of any given Local: 





in Grievance 
Procedures 








1) The area of jurisdiction of the 
grievance committee (often called the 
welfare or working conditions commit- 
tee) should be defined. For example, 
individual salary problems in some un- 
*Administrative aide, American Federation 


of Teachers, and author of Collective Bar 
gaining for Teachers, in this issue 





ions are handled by the grievance com- 
mittee. in others by the salary commit- 


tee. 

In general, this committee attempts 
to uphold individual teacher rights in 
cases involving involuntary transfer. 
inefficiency charges, demotion, person- 
ality conflicts, discipline, improper 
class assignments, class size, prepara 
tion, et cetera. 

2) A policy for grievances should 
be developed. This should indicate the 
persons entitled to the services. the re- 
sponsibility of the applicants, and as- 
surances that personal problems will 
be held in strict confidence. Caution 
should be extended to applicants not to 
complicate cases by rash, vindictive or 
overt behavior. 

3) The exact procedure an appli- 
cant must follow should be written and 
well-publicized so that each member 
will know exactly what to do. (It is 
common for an injustice to occur un- 
expectedly and the member sometimes 


may take action detrimental to his 
case, | 
1) The member should call his 


problem to the attention of the Fed 
eration building representative im 
mediately for consultation and advice. 
Time can be of extreme importance 

5) The grievance must be written 
and signed. This cannot be over-em 
phasized. The Federation must have 
explicit and detailed facts in writing 
to properly negotiate the problem 
Forms for this purpose, usually com 
pleted in duplicate, can be kept on file 
by the building representative. 


6) The member should be accom- 
panied by the building representative 
or member of the grievance commit- 
tee in consultations with the admin- 
istration. 


7) If the case cannot be solved in 

conference with the applicant, his 
building representative and immediate 
superior, then it should be referred to 
the committee for further examination 
of its merits. The committee may then 
decide to take the case to the super- 
intendent or the school board for ne 
gotiation. 
Some cases may be of such magni- 
tude that the committee with permis- 
sion of the applicant may wish to take 
it to the general membership to ascer- 
tain further action. Some Federations 
have scheduled conferences to present 
accumulated problems. 

In cases where a member's legal 
rights have been violated and a suc- 
cessful solution cannot be negotiated, 
it may be necessary to resort to the 
courts. 
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a ges OPENING paragraph of the 
pamphlet on payroll deductions is- 
sued by the national oflice of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers under the 
direction of Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr. 
research director, stated: 

“The American Federation of Teach 
ers strongly recommends that there 
should be payroll deduction provided 
for all of its Locals...” 

After a_ brief experience with the 
plan, the Toledo Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 250, can agree with this di- 
rective. The board of 
found that it is beneficial to the teach- 
ers who wish to avail themselves of the 
plan, to the membership committee in 
recruiting from the 
teachers, to the building representa- 


directors has 


members new 
tives who otherwise must collect dues, 
and to the oflice secretary who keeps 
books on payments. 

The present law for dues checkoll 
was made permissive by the Ohio state 


legislature. effective Nov. 10, 1959. 
The legislation was brought about 


through the efforts of State, County. 
and Municipal Employees Unions 
throughout the state. Numbered Sec- 
9.41 of the Ohio Revised Code. 
the law reads: 
Title: Checkotl 


on wages ol public employees Notwit! 


tion 


of organization dues 


fandir g section 132] 32 of the Revised 
Code, the state of Ohio and any of its 
hy / 1 subd wo? or instrumental 
es ma heckotl on hie vages of pub 

employees for the payment of dues 

to a labor organization or other organt 


zations of public employees upon wru- 
ten authorization by the 
Such authorization 
revocable hy 


public em- 
ployee. may be 
written notice 


will of the employee 


upon the 


{ labor organizatte other or 


m or 


ran ition of public employees receiving 


such checkofl of dues may be required 
the State of Ohio and any of its polit 
subdivisions o7 instrumentalities to 
detra i} witlual cos of 


making such 


leductions 


V SEPT., 1960, the board of direc- 
tors of Local 250 sent the following 
letter to each member as explanation: 


To all Toledo Tea hers 
The Ohio legislature has recently 
passed permissive leg slation u hich al 


lows payroll deduction of dues of pub 
This 


through 


le gislation was 


the efforts of 


lic employees 
about 
State, County and Municipal Employees’ 
Unions throughout the state The Tole- 
do board of education has approved the 
deduction of dues for the Toledo Feder 


brought 


«Vice-president of the American Federation 
of Teachers and past-president of the To 


ledo Federation of Teachers, Local 250 
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Procedures 


in Dues 


Checkoff 


BY DOROTHY MATHENY* 


i= 
Mrs. Matheny 


ition of Teachers and its state and na 
fironal organizations 
To enroll in- our plan, s m ply sign 


Deduction 


Authorization, a sample of which is be 


” 
fhivee copies of our Payroll 


low This plan is not the only method 


which we will collect dues iny mem 
er who shes, may continue to pay 
his dues to the building representative 


or directly to the Federation office 
To enroll now, fill out this sample 


ind return it to our Building Repre 
entative who will return with the prop 


ey forms.” 


his letter was followed by the form, 
in triplicate, for authorization of pay- 
roll deduction, omitting the explana- 
tion appearing in the first letter, but 
listing the benefits available to mem- 
bers. The form: 
TOLEDO FEDERATION 
OF TEACHERS 
Local 250 
Payroll Deduction Authorization 
I hereby authorize the proper off 
ers of the Toledo board of education 
to deduct from my earnings the Local 
State, and National dues of $20 per 
year, to the Toledo Local 250 of the 
American Federation of Teachers 
I further that 
be taken in two installments of $10 per 


authorize these dues 





month starting with Nox 1960 This 
authorization is revocable by me upon 
3) days written notice to the clerk 


Tole do 


ind to the assignee, 


treasurer of the board of edu 


cation or upon ter 
mination of my ¢ mploy ment 

Upon receipt of this signed authori 
cation, 1 u 
ber in good standing subject to all bene 


follow no 


7 : 
ll be considered to be a mem 


fits mncludir the 


1) $25,000 


liability 


/ loyd , of London 


rrmsurance 


2?) Diag 


pharmacy 


nostic ¢ nic services and 


) , 
>) Profession iu publications 


4‘) Loca state and 


national repre 
entatior 
> Teacher-controlled organization 


vo king for teachers 


Signed 
\ hoo] 
Date 


White cop to teacher 
Pink copy to Payroll De 


; 
p 
Green copy to IF. of 7 


iviment 


Clyde Slater, clerk-treasurer of the 
Toledo board of education. supplied 
a breakdown of the numbers of em- 
ployees taking advantage of the plan 
beginning in Oct., 1960. 
employees are paid on a 


Since some 
12-month 
basis and teachers are paid for 10 
months, the number of withdrawals 
differ: 

Local 272, Heating Engineers—60 
chose deductions divided over 12 
months; Local 740, Cafeteria Workers 

66 chose deductions on a 10-month 
Local 250, Teachers—122 
elected to use checkoff in two successive 
pays, and Toledo Teachers’ Association 

317 authorized from 
three pays. 


basis; 


deductions 


OCAL 250 used the system of with- 

4 drawals in two equal payments. 
There was no opportunity to poll the 
membership as to its preference for 
any other method. Perhaps another 
year will show that some other way 
would be better. 

The difficulty is, 
250, that members are admitted at dif- 


in the case of Local 
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ferent times of the year. To date, no 
arrangement has been made to accom- 
modate those who might want to make 
deductions when their 
bership is renewable. 


present mem- 


Payroll deductions will ease the task 
of the building representatives, how- 
ever, when more teachers take advan- 
tage of the system, because payment of 
dues will be automatic. It is never a 
pleasant duty to ask members for dues, 
even though the office secretary eases 
the burden by sending out notices to 
the members. 

Some teachers find it more feasible 
to make partial payments through the 
building representatives; for these the 
process of payment will be facilitated 
by the checkoff. Most members now 
pay the years’ dues in full, either 
through the building representative or 
directly to the office. Perhaps another 
year will show a difference in their 
methods of payment, also. 

The major difficulty in adopting 
the checkoft occurred in the ofhice of 
the clerk-treasurer who had to make 
adjustments in the payroll system. The 
check stubs had no space provided for 
such deductions. In one small space 
marked with the ubiquitous Misc. the 
deduction was made, and a rubber 
stamp was used at the bottom of the 
stub to indicate what the withdrawal 
was for. 

Additional complications arose from 
the fact that the board of education this 
vear also approved of payroll deduc- 
tions for charitable contributions, so 
that the amount pledged to the United 
Appeals Drive, for example, is also be- 
ing deducted from the checks of those 
making such authorization. 


| fe ER the mechanical difh- 
culties of implementing the check- 
off, however, Richard Buchholz, former 
membership chairman and now presi- 
dent of Local 250, feels that the system 
has made it easier for teachers new in 
the system to join at the beginning 
of the year. 

Since many of these teachers are on 
the lowest step of the salary schedule. 
they find it difficult to pay dues at the 
start of the pay period in September. 
preferring to wait for a few months 
before taking membership in the Fed- 
eration. Most of the deductions this 
year were taken by first-year teachers. 

Local 250 to date can recommend to 
those Locals considering using the 
checkoff that they contact their boards 
of education for permission. If the 
state laws need amending to permit 
such deductions, then the Locals should 
ask their legislators for such laws. The 
checkoff system is to their advantage. 
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Locals’ Problem 


From Page 8 








by an English teacher. But the person 
who does it has to attend membership 
meetings regularly and has to sit in 
with the executive board. The publica- 
tion is a serious problem and need in 
too many Locals, especially medium- 
sized which languish because 
their members are poorly informed 
about the activities and achievements 
of the Locals. 


ones, 


Meetings: Getting out the member- 
ship to meetings is a problem of all 
unions. Teachers’ unions are no ex- 
ception. As indicated earlier, small 
unions need larger participation of the 
membership than do larger unions. 

On the other hand, large city Locals, 
as in Chicago and New York, have 
gone over to a system of representa- 
tion, with union business being trans- 
acted by a representative assembly. 
Maybe some of the in-between Locals, 
which are struggling to get out a credit- 
able number to the membership meet- 
ings, might also do this. 

Executive committees or boards of 
eight or ten or more members should 
meet regularly between membership 
meetings. Regular meetings of building 
representatives are held by some un- 
ions. One Local of about 125 members 
has regular in-between meetings of the 
four officers and all building represen- 
tatives. 


Grievances: Every teachers Local 
ought to have some form of grievance 
procedure. Copies of this written pro- 
cedure should be placed in the hands 
of all members, and they should be 
urged to follow it explicitly. Again, 
publication of the procedure and strict 
adherence to it is most important for 
the larger Locals. A good outline of 
grievance procedure may be found in 
the A.F. of T. Handbook for Building 
Representatives as well as on Pages 15 
and 16 of this issue. 


Delegates: A good Local ought to 
function on all levels and in all re- 
spects. Therefore, it ought to send dele- 
gates to the meetings of all affiliates. 
Some Locals, usually the smaller ones, 
are a little careless about regular repre- 
sentation in the central labor council. 

Teacher Locals have an obligation 
to keep their fellow-unionists informed 
about school problems, and _ should 
take counsel with labor leaders on their 
local’s program, especially on matters 
on which they want labor support. 
That would eliminate an all too com- 
mon complaint from labor councils 
that the only time they see the teachers 





Pay Increase, 


Longer Day, 
In Toledo 


ve {R LONG 


negotiations by the 


Toledo Federation of Teachers. 
Local 250, and an increase in the 
school tax levy (American Teacher, 


Jan., 1961), resulted in a substantial 
on-the-schedule pay raise for this city’s 
teachers. 

The Bachelors’ lane was upped $440 
at the start and $544 at the 13th step, 
with another $200 for a 14th. The Mas- 
ters was increased $432 at the begin- 
ning, going to $636 more at the 13th, 
with $300 added at the 14th. 

The new schedule starts Bachelors 
at $4,600 and reaches $7,200 at the 
13th and $7,400 at the 14th step. The 


new Masters runs similarly from 

$4.800 to $7,500 and $7,800 in the 

13th and 14th steps. 

—— B. DENCE, the Local's 
treasurer and chairman of its fi- 


nance committee, pointed out, how- 
ever that the increase trimmed 
considerably by the board’s 
simultaneous extension of the school 
day by 30 minutes to six hours. 

Monetary increments in both the 
Bachelors and Masters lanes are $200 
a year, except $300 in the Sth and 10th 
years of teachers having taught con- 
tinuously during that time in Toledo. 

The pay adjustment followed the 
adoption by Toledo voters of a 12-mill 
levy, nine of which were for renewals, 
one was for increased costs and two 
were for additional salaries. 


PPP LLP LE LLP LPL PPLE LLL ELL L OLE LLL ELLOS 


was 
school 


is when they want help. Labor cooper- 
ation has to be a two-way street. 

Smaller Locals are also lax about 
sending delegates to the A.F. of T. con- 
vention and the state AFL-CIO con- 
vention. Some are even lax in partici- 
pating fully in the state Federation of 
teachers convention. Improvement in 
this respect is long overdue. 

Also most Locals could cooperate 
more fully with the A.F. of T. in the 
summer workshops. All who attend 
come away with nothing but praise for 
the workshop program and experience, 
but it’s sometimes like pulling teeth to 
get Locals and individual members to 
participate. These are ways in which a 
Local can operate “on all levels.” It is 

Turn to Page 21 
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The A.F. of T. Position: 


Merit Rating 
Educationally Unsound 


[O OTHER 
subject to so many nostrums and 
panaceas as the public school system. 
Large classes taught by television, the 
use of untrained teacher aides, and the 
revival of a previously discredited 
rating plan for determining 
teachers’ salaries are among the most 


American institution is 


merit 


recent of these questionable remedies. 

Basing teachers’ salaries on a merit 
rating plan is educationally unsound. 
It was administratively impossible 30 
years ago and school systems were un- 
wise to try it; its use is even more un- 
wise In our tet hnologi« al society today. 

During the past ten years thousands 
and qualified 
have left the teaching profession to 
take better 
and industry. In 1939 the average pub- 
lic school teacher’s salary in the United 
States was $2.029 as compared to 
$1,240 for production workers. Today 
salary of the 
teacher is $4,406, compared 
$4,012 for production workers. 

In our American society salary is 
an inescapable measure of the desira- 
bility of any job. An individual who 
has difficulty in paying for the barest 
livelihood essentials is deprived of sta- 
tus and prestige in the community in 
which he lives. The great majority of 
our teachers fall into this category, 
since only 21 percent of all classroom 


thousands of teachers 


paying jobs in business 


‘ lassroom 
with 


the average 


teachers earn more than $5,000 pet 
year. 


T IS ASTONISHING that in this 

wealthy nation of ours, 17 percent 
of all classroom teachers earn $3,500 
or less. This means that the vast ma- 
jority of teachers—62 percent——earn 
between $3,500 and $4,999. Small 
wonder, during the period of the high- 
est cost of living in our history, that 
pressures for more adequate salaries 
for teachers have developed! 

Increased teachers’ salaries, how- 
ever, can be obtained only by securing 
additional school revenue. We need 


more monev to secure and hold the 


«President, American Federation of Teach 
ers. This article is reprinted from the Jan 
uary, 1961, issue of the Phi Delta Kappan, 


jowrnal of the professional fraternity in ed- 
ucatton 
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Mr. Megel 


teachers we sorely need. Instead of 
realistically tackling the job of financ- 
ing adequate education for the children 
of our nation, certain individuals and 
agencies are proposing substitutes. A 
salary plan based upon merit rating is 
one of the panaceas offered in this 
cure-all medicine kit. 

It is significant that proposals for 
merit rating have always been accented 
in times of high living costs. They are 
offered as lures to teachers by school 
administrators searching for ways to 
save their schools without the tax cost 
of across-the-board pay increases. 

Proponents of the plan include in- 
experienced but school-minded_busi- 
nessmen, a few university professors, 
school boards, and school superin- 
tendents. 

In New York State, merit pay for 
teachers won the endorsement of the 
State Council of City and Village 
School Superintendents. The Connecti- 
cut Education Association, at its con- 





vention in May, supported merit rating 
for classroom teachers in limited form. 
rhe Education Association 
supports the idea of continued study 
of merit rating, while the Utah Educa- 
tion Association is offering no oppo- 
sition to the merit plan proposed by 
the Utah Merit Study Committee. 


Oregon 


( e {MERICAN Federation of 
Teachers, representing classroom 
teachers, has vigorously opposed this 
specious practice for more than 30 
years. Our organization has 
merit rating fail in city after city. We 
have board after school 
board abandon it as unworkable and 
not conducive to improved educational 
practice. 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers knows that merit rating is a device 
designed to wreck the single salary 
schedule and to make teaching rewards 
appear higher than they are. We know 
that merit increases will be given to a 
relatively few order to 
blunt demands for across-the-board in- 
creases for all teachers. 


seen 


seen sS& hool 


teachers in 


Ideally, to speak of basing teachers’ 
salaries on merit rating sounds com- 
pletely plausible. But it is the impossi- 
bility of fairly judging and rating one 
teacher above another on a dollar and 
cents basis which makes the merit sys- 
tem unworkable. Experience has shown 
that the only way to protect the supe- 
rior teacher from unfair, inadequate, 
inept, or vindictive rating is by the use 
of an adequate single salary schedule 
based upon training and experience. 

Basing teachers’ salaries on a merit 
rating plan is educationally and pro- 
fessionally unsound for the following 
reasons: 


1) Merit rating cannot. fairly eval- 
uate the true effectiveness of teaching. 
The student is the end product of 
teaching. The aims of education are: 
a) to impart knowledge; b) to teach 
the student to think; c) to instill prop- 
er attitudes arid moral standards; and 
d) to secure right social behavior. 

All of these, with the possible excep- 
tion of the first, are to some extent in- 
tangibles; they are difficult or impos- 
sible to measure. The contribution any 





one teacher makes to the accomplish- 
ment of these objectives in one child 
or group of children cannot be meas- 
ured on a dollars and cents basis. The 
true results of teaching may not mate- 
rialize until much later in student life. 


2) Merit rating rewards conformity. 
Che teacher who wishes to advance 
under a merit rating plan feels com- 
pelled to conform to the opinion of the 
rater. His activities, otherwise original 
or creative, become submissive to the 
wishes of the higher authority who 
does the rating. 

Conformity is the aim of the authori- 
tarian. Conformity is the antithesis of 
democracy. And conformity is the ene- 
my of academic freedom. The exercise 
of an individual’s right to differ with- 
out fear is essential in a free society. 

Academic freedom is weakened 
whenever merit rating or any other 
device prevents all teachers from giv- 
ing a rational account of their position 
on vital community Teachers 
and educators must state frankly where 
they stand on matters of deep public 
concern. To forfeit the right to take a 
position and express it would result in 
the inevitable loss not only of this right 
but also of others by default. As edu- 
cators, we must always speak upon is- 
sues of deep public concern, in order 
to maintain the respect our opportuni- 
ties deserve. 


3) Merit rating similarly puts a 
premium on the absence of teacher 
problems. Official ratings are usually 
made by supervisors, principals, super- 
intendents, deans, and college presi- 
dents. The basic role accepted for these 
people is to advise and guide teachers. 
The specter of rating tied to salary 
disturbs the friendly and frank rela- 
tions that must exist between teacher 
and superior. Fear of trying out new 
ideas under the eye of a routine ad- 
ministrator is not conducive to better 
education for children. Ratings are 
often determined on the basis of ac- 
tivities which are totally unrelated or 
only remotely related to the classroom, 
such as friendship, the authoring of 
books, political and social status, and 
community activities. 


issues. 


4) Merit rating fosters a competi- 
tive rather than a cooperative spirit. 
Cooperative activities are often sacri- 
ficed by teachers competing for favor- 
able ratings. This often results in os- 
tentatious teaching rather than profes- 
sional teaching. The student is ex- 
ploited in the process. Apple-polishing 
by teachers and merit rating go hand 


in hand. 


5) Merit rating strikes at the secur- 
ity of the teacher. Under a rating sys- 
tem, teachers constantly live and work 


in an atmosphere of limitation. Thei: 
lives are permeated and circumscribed 
by fear. For example: a) A teacher’s 
sense of freedom to join and become 
active in certain civic, professional, 
and political organizations deteriorates 
if it is known that a rater is not favor- 
ably disposed toward these groups. 
b) A teacher is reluctant to offer even 
constructive criticism concerning any 
phase of school operation or policy if 
he feels that so doing will jeopardize 
his rating. c) Salary increases for 
teachers based upon ratings by the ad- 
ministration also weaken teacher ten- 
ure and place teachers again in the 
impotent position of bargaining indi- 
vidually with the administration over 
salary. The result is servility and sub- 
missiveness; teacher initiative is re- 
placed with fear. A frightened teacher 
is a poor teacher for the sons and 
daughters o1 ‘rue Americans, especially 
in this age of anxiety. 


6) Rating systems disregard the 
type of environment in which a teacher 
teaches. School facilities are not equal 
in the approximately 54,000 school 
districts of America. In some areas 
classes are held in old shacks, garages, 
churches, and basements. Money spent 
on teaching equipment differs. A mil- 
lion and a half boys and girls are on 
double shifts. We cannot overlook the 
fact that even the most experienced 
teacher cannot do as well under such 
environment as in the better equipped 
buildings. No rating system could take 
account of so many pathetic irregu- 
larities. 


7) Merit rating cannot improve the 
quality of education. Recently it was 
my privilege to participate in a debate 
in which two school board members 
supporting merit rating agreed that 
its use was desirable only if it im- 
proved the quality of education. Where- 
upon I posed this question: “How can 
merit rating improve education when 
teachers are almost unanimously op- 
posed to it? Merit ratings are? by and 
large, conceived by non-teaching 
groups and imposed upon a teaching 
faculty against its wishes. How can 
such a plan produce improved educa- 
tion?” No satisfactory answer to this 
question has ever been given. 


8) Merit rating is a dangerous mir- 
age and cannot and will not relieve the 
teacher shortage. A young teachers col- 
lege graduate is not attracted by an 
imaginary dollar sign attainable if and 
when some ill-defined, undetermined, 
indefinite production quota has been 
attained. The prospective teacher in 
the 20th century wants to know how 
much money he is going to get in ex- 
change for professional service he has 
obtained training to give. Merit rating 





creates a salary maximum which few 
teachers will ever attain. Consequently, 
teacher morale is lowered, deeper frus- 
trations are created, and wholesome 
teacher-pupil relationships are jeopar- 
dized. 

Merit rating must not be advanced 
as a smoke screen behind which al- 
ready inadequate teachers’ salaries be- 
come static. It must not be advanced 
for the purpose of diverting energies 
now focused on improving pathetically 
low teacher salaries into a campaign 
to fight an unworkable, undemocratic, 
and educationally unsound rating plan. 

It is worth repeating: No way of rat- 
ing the effectiveness of one teacher 
above another on a dollars and cents 
basis has ever been devised. The very 
structure of merit rating makes it an 
instrument for faculty favoritism that 
creates a political bureaucracy in sys- 
tems adopting it. 

9) Merit rating plans do not reward 
good teachers for superior work. They 
set up false salary maximums that lead 
the public to believe its teachers are 
being paid fabulous salaries. 

Merit rating attempts to outwit pres- 
sures to increase the number of teach- 
ers and the necessity for them to learn 
more and more as our scientific knowl- 
edge progresses. Our country now faces 
a shortage of approximately 200,000 
qualified teachers. The result has been 
a lowering of educational standards 
and the employment of unqualified 
persons. 

A current American Federation of 
Teachers survey shows salaries paid 
degree-holding teachers in the fifty 
states range from a low of $2,794 a 
vear for beginning teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree to a high of $6,150. 

Ten per cent of the nation’s 1,350,- 
000 teachers leave the profession an- 
nually because they have for too long 
been given the accolade of profession- 
alism without professional recognition 
and status. 

Merit rating plans will neither hold 
competent teachers nor attract pros- 
pective teachers. A sound, satisfactory 
salary schedule will interest competent. 
capable young men and women in 
choosing teaching as a lifetime career; 
while at the same time such a schedule 
will permit the experienced teachers to 
perform their services in an atmos- 
phere of dignity and personal satis- 
faction. 





THE A.F. of T. ALTERNATIVE 








a. AMERICAN Federation of 

Teachers is advocating a realistic 

salary schedule which starts at $6,000 

for all teachers and reaches a maxi- 

mum of $14,000 in eight years with an 
Turn to Page 22 
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Locals’ Problem 
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high time more Locals were function- 
ing in these respects. 

Your Local may say that it is short 
of money and cannot afford all these 
activities. Once in a while after a try- 
ing and expensive year, that might be 
true. But in many cases, it’s just time 
to consider seriously raising your dues. 
In too many 
not really paying union dues. 


Locals, the members are 


Locals in Transition: Locals in large 
cities which started comparatively 
small. eventually have the problem of 
growing into large ones. Somewhere 
along the line, they reach the point 
where they can no longer operate from 


a brief 


room. 


case or some officer's spare 

There comes a time when the Local 
has to have an office or headquarters. 
Before that time arrives, perhaps. the 
is the problem of whether the Local 
should pay a fee to some officer or ofh- 
cers because of the increasing duties. 
the tax on their time, or additional ex- 
pense in carrying on the work of the 
union. 

Who should receive such a fee? It 
may be the treasurer, or the president. 
or some other responsible officer. such 
as the legislative 
membership chairman. It may be more 
than one officer who may be entitled 
to it. Then, with the move into an of- 
fice, comes the problem of clerical help 
or an executive secretary. 

This period of transition ordinarily 
comes to Locals between 400 or 500 
and 1,000 in membership. This is a 
trying period, because of increasing 
problems of dues collection, 
keeping, and communication with the 
such other 
problems as grievances, committee re- 
sponsibility, and the expanding needs 
of the Local. When a union reaches 
this stage, it usually has to take a good 
hard look at its dues schedule and face 
the inevitable dues increase necessary 
to enable it to give its members the 
services they need and expect. When a 
Local has an office and a full-time paid 
worker, it can begin to do a profes- 
sional job, and it has graduated into 
the large Local class. 


representative ot 


rec ord 


membership, as well as 


ROBLEMS OF NEW LOCALS 

Newly-formed Locals have most of 
the same problem as older Locals 
only even and they have 
additional problems as well. The char- 
ter members of new Locals have to be 
made of sterner stuff than the average. 
because there is usually some adminis- 
trative antagonism and criticism of 
teacher unionism. 


more so 
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Members of new Locals have to be 
able to last beyond the first flush of 
enthusiasm, especially if the going gets 
a little rough, or the goals of the new 
union are not immediately attained. At 
this stage, union members have to be 
determined but not offensive. courage- 
ous but not belligerent. 

lo be able to weather the storm at 
the beginning, the Local should 
have established good relations with 
the local labor and should 
have the support and advice of the 
council at every move. People in the 
labor movement may not have as much 
formal education as do teachers, but 
most cities have a strong corps of ex- 
and _ intelligent leaders. 
Teachers usually have to learn about 
the union movement and union prin- 
ciples from them. 


new 


council 


perienced 


In other words, it is from these ex- 
perienced trade unionists that the new 
teachers’ Local has to learn to operate 
like a The effectiveness of a 
teachers’ union comes because of its 
orientation with the labor movement. 
Leaders in new Locals espec ially have 
to learn to look up to labor leaders. 
They have to rely, first of all. on the 
labor council for advice and direction. 


union. 


New Locals also need more assistance 
from the state Federation of teachers 
than an older Local ordinarily 
Officers of a new Local should not hesi- 
tate to ask for 
because there is much to learn about 
teacher union philosophy, union meth- 
labor teacher 
union goals. 

Often the A.F. of T.. the state Fed- 
eration, or the local labor council has 
a policy, a method, or a technique that 
has been tried and found successful. 
or at least. is in accord with organized 
labor procedure. If there is an execu- 
tive secretary for the state Federation. 
he should be consulted often, and he. 
in turn, should give much voluntary 
direction. But most of all the new Lo- 
cal should cooperate with and consult 
the local labor leaders. 


a es, 


advice and assistance. 


ods, techniques, and 


Members of new Locals may need 
conviction and courage to survive the 
first few months, or the first few years. 
of their challenging experiment with a 
different type of teacher organization. 
But they should remember that many 
others have gone before and blazed 
the way, that there are many success- 
ful and effective Locals throughout the 
country which are now fully accepted 
by the administration and highly re- 
spected in the community. They should 
also remember that all Locals have 
problems, and that their problems are 
not original or unique. 

No Local—no matter how young or 
how old, no matter how large or how 
small—should relax when it is success- 





should retreat 
when it has been defeated or repulsed. 
Nor should it become too self-satisfied 
or complacent when times are good or 
things are easy. The union must be ac- 
tive and growing all the time if it is to 
continue to be the bulwark of the class- 
room teachers of today and the hope 
of the teachers of tomorrow. 


ful or victorious, o1 
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resent them. In private industry the 
Wagner Act brands as an “unfair la- 


bor practice” the interference of em- 
ployers in the choice of an organiza- 
tion of employees. Practices of school 
administrators “company 
unions” of teachers is an unfair labor 
practice and should be made illegal by 
state statute. It interferes with the free 
choice of the teachers and makes true 
bargaining impossible. 

The A.F. of T. local teacher's union 
should represent the teachers in these 


sponsor ing 


negotiations. Education organizations 
which include in their membership 
superintendents cannot possibly bar- 
sain collectively in the accepted defini- 
tion of the term. The superintendent 
belongs with management. He is the 
employer at a negotiating session. 

Collective bargaining procedure 
should, wherever possible, be stated in 
a written agreement between the teach- 
ers union and the board. The chief 
aims of collective bargaining is to pro- 
vide an organized procedure for set- 
tling problems. 

Although collective bargaining now 
exists between a number of school dis- 
tricts and their A.F. of T. Local with- 
out the written form, the retention of 
this valuable right would probably be 
enhanced by having it adopted in the 
rules and regulations of the board. 

The people who make up the board 
of education change from election to 
election and the teachers who make 
up the bargaining committee for the 
union also change. By having a writ- 
ten agreement, the problems that have 
been solved in the past need not keep 
reoccurring in the future. 

The bargaining agreement should 
consist of two parts. The first part 
should include the preamble which 
would state the objective of the nego- 
tiations, the recognition of the bar- 
gaining agent. and other items which 
would probably remain the same year 
after year, the other section, those por- 
tions of the contract expected to change 
yearly or bi-annually. This would in- 
clude salaries, fringe benefits, and 
working conditions. 

The selection of the 
team for the 


negotiating 


union must be done 





with care. Upon their ability and judge- 
ment will rest the success of the union 
in the bargaining sessions. Some of 
the following ideas may be helpful in 
choosing the team, and in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 


1) The negotiating 
be limited in size. Three to five mem- 
bers could be enough, with the possi- 
bility of some advisors. the latter in 
cluding a lawyer especially during the 
final stages when the contract is being 
written. 


eroups should 
: } 


2) One should be selected 
as spokesman or at least 


chairman of his team. This person can 


pel son 
unofhcial 


assure unity and coherence of the union 
position by directing questions to the 
persons best qualified to answer them. 
This makes possible an orderly session 
with attention on progress rather than 
on speeches or oratorical histrionics. 


3) The negotiators should be well- 
prepared. They should be able to prove 
the need for their proposals. Convine- 
ing evidence of this need can be pro- 
vided by the use of charts. graphs, and 
audio visual material. If the demands 
involve expenditure on the part of the 
board, then the union members should 
know within reason how much their 
proposals will cost and be able to offer 
suggestions as to the source of the 
money. This competent 
know ledge of school finance. 


4) The team should be in 
ment on the requests. The proposals 
should have been presented to the un- 
ion membership for their approval and 
the majority decision should become 
the goal of each bargainer. Nothing 
will defeat the proposals more defin- 
itely than the employers’ sensing that 
the union is divided. Membership unity 
cannot be overstressed. 


implies a 


agree- 


5) The team should probably nego- 
with ade- 


tiate one proposal at a time 
each 


quate discussion following one 
and, if possible, coming to an agree- 
ment on that proposal before going on 
to the next. Of course, if the bargaining 
bogs down on any one item, it could 
be well to go on to the next, returning 


later to the problem area. 


6) When the negotiators have se- 
cured the best possible agreement, they 
should take the agreements to the gen- 
eral membership with recommenda- 
tions for acceptance or rejection. This 
provides the democratic approach and 
the chance for each individual to voice 
opinions on the agreement. 


At times publicity as to the justice 
of the union proposals may be neces- 
sary. Newspapers can present your 
case but should not be the sole pub- 


licity medium. Some of the teacher 
Locals have found it necessary to print 
their own handbills. The union needs 
and objectives should be taken in per- 
son to the central labor body and in- 
dividual unions. Teams of union teach- 
ers can present their case to all inter- 
ested civic and fraternal groups in the 
district. Publicity, used properly, can 
be an important force in the successful 
conclusion to the negotiation. 

It is true that collective bargaining 
in public employment differs from 
private employment in that the agree- 
ment would not be final until acted 
upon by the entire board and not just 
the board’s negotiating team. Many 
people say that this action by the board 
means that true collective bargaining 
has not taken place. These people over- 
look the fact that the opinions and 
ideas of the teachers have been taken 
into consideration and that the agree 
ment is the result of their presentation 
and negotiation with the board. 





Summary 





\ OST AUTHORITIES with experi- 
- ence in the field of labor rela- 
tions of public employees agree that 
collective bargaining will diminish 
rather than increase labor problems. 
The 1955 Report of the Committee On 
Labor Relations of Government Em- 
ployees states: 


“Some practical machinery for han 
dling grievances, fancied or real, needs 
to be provided to insure to employees 
that public management is concerned 
with their just complaints. Ignoring a 
minor grievance, or what might appear 
to be unwarranted ‘grousing’ on the 
part of an employee or group of them 
can sometimes lead to mass resentment 
bringing about interruptions or stop 
pages in the public service which can 
cause as much mischief and inconveni 
ence as a strike in private industry. 

“Exhorting public employees to be 
loyal to their trust, and reminding 
them of their moral obligation not to 
strike against the government. will not 
serve to prevent stoppages of publi: 
business where the employee finds con- 
ditions intolerable. They neither en- 
hance respect for public administrators 
who resort to such tactics as a defense 
mechanism, nor help toward a solution 
of the problem. They only lead to fur- 
ther misunderstandings and irritations 
which result in prolonging the griev- 
ances of employees and giving them 
pretexts for seeking more drastic ac 
tion.” 

It would seem then that collective 
bargaining — benefits The 
teacher who is the most directly con 


everyone. 





cerned with the problem of education 
and who has a great deal of profes- 
sional training in the field would be 
relieved of the frustrating experience 
of being able to provide solutions but 
not having anyone to listen to them. 
the school board would, under col- 


lective bargaining, have an _ orderly 
procedure which if followed would stop 
a great deal of the confusion which 
now exists. And most important, with 
the problems of the school solved, 
everyone would be free to go about 
the tasks of educating the communi- 
ty’s children. 
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additional spread of up to $500 for 
training beyond the B.A. degree. 


1) Such a salary schedule will make 
teachers’ competitive with 
those of other professions requiring 
comparable education. 


incomes 


2) Such a schedule will make the 
teaching profession sufficiently attrac- 
tive to encourage many more students 
to enter it. 


3) Such a schedule will prevent the 
exodus of qualified teachers into busi- 
ness and industry. 


t) Such a schedule will restore the 
individual initiative, encouraged by a 
competitive free enterprise system so 
society. 


hasic in our democrat 


Other sound solutions advocated by 
the American Federation of Teachers 
for alleviating the teaching shortages 
ire the following: 


1) Reasonable class sizes in modern 
buildings equipped for instruction in 
this age. 

2) Enactment of tenure laws (or 
in every state to protect 
all teachers against arbitrary discharge 
them to career 


better 


ones} 


and enable achieve 


status. 


})} Adequate accumulative sick 
leave. and hospitalization insurance 
paid for by school systems. 


4) Supplementation of retirement 
pensions with social security. 


5) Published school personnel pro 
cedures. 


6) Free and uninterrupted lunch 


per iods.-- 


Until these goals are reached and 
educational nostrums harassing teach- 
ers are corrected or eliminated, we 
will be unable to get and keep enough 
qualified teachers to staff our schools. 


The AMERICAN TEACHER magazine 
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What Teachers 
Want to Know 
About the Union 


A. F. of T. 
Information 
Literature 


— semester months are also membership 
months, when A.F. of T. Locals across the 
country join in inviting more teachers to become 
members. There is no more dynamic way of telling 
the Union Teacher Story and the benefits of be 
longing than with the new and revised literature now available from your National Office. These 
are booklets and leaflets of appeal to every teacher. All are handy size. 


j t} 


Questions and Answers About the American Federation of 
Teachers, revised. A 12-page booklet, in gold, black and 


Profe 7 by Jack Barbash 
> ee 5 - professor of labor education 
white. Answers 22 questions most frequently asked about the aiceiee aft Minin Gilendl 
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fessionals need a union. $2.00 


per 100 or $20.00 per 1,000 


Goals of the American Federation of Teachers and Why. 
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